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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The author owes it to himself to offer a word of expla- 
nation regarding the title of his story. It bears so 
striking a resemblance to Mrs. Burnett's " That Lass o' 
Lowrie's " that the reader might be pardoned for sup- 
posing that the title had been borrowed from her. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not so. The story was 
planned and the title chosen some considerable time 
before " That Lass o' Lowrie's " appeared in Scribner^s 
Monthly ; but, owing to the pressure of other work, it 
was not finished until several months afterwards. More- 
over, every one who knows anything of the Aberdeenshire 
dialect will bear me out in this, that there is no more 
common or favourite expression among the people, 
whereby to designate a mischievous boy, than "That loon 
o' so-and-so's," whatever the name might be, delivered 
with special emphasis on the first two words. Any other 
resemblance between the two stories must be more 
imaginary than reaL 

Chigwell Row, 
October, 1878. 



THAT LOON 0' BAXTER'S. 



CHAPTER I. 

OUT OF TUE STORM. 



HAT an awfal nitht! I wish 
they were hame." 

A terrible shaking by the 
shrieking wind oE tlie email 
window, througli wliiuh she 
was peering out on tiie black 
distracting night, and a great 
OQtburst of rain upon the panes, 
was the only answer the speaker 
had to her spoken thoaghta. 
Above the noise of the wind 
and rain rose dismally the boom- 
ing of the waves as they were broken on the perpendicular 
cliffs, and as Mrs. Baxter listened and fancied she saw 
the white spray leaping up like the ghosts of drowned 
fishermen, she turned away with a shudder and an ejacn- 
latory prayer, to attend to a pot singing abo*e the wood 
fire, from which was issuing an odour appetising in the 
.extreme. 
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The room Id which the good woman busied herself 
looked more eheerfnl on a night like this than at any 
other tima In size it was abont twelve feet square ; bnt 
as it had to do duty as bedroom, sitting-room, and kitchen, 
the amount of farnitare and ateusils crowded into it made 
it look mach smaller than it really was. The floor was 
laid with bricks, which were scrupnlously clean, and 
sprinkled over with white sand. A three-legged ronnd 
table, scrubbed almost as white as the driven snow, occu- 
pied the middle of the floor. A large seaman's chest, 
heaped up with fishing nets, stood under the window on 
one side of the room, while on the opposite side a large 
dresser, rivalling in cleanness the round table, and crowded 
with a miscellaneous assortment of odds and ends of 
crockery, was reared against the wall. At the other end 
of the room, facing the fire-place, rose a tier of bunks or 
sleeping berths, from which peeped patchwork coveriets 
rivalling in splendour Joseph's coat of many colours. On 
one side of the fire-place was a recess, into which a big 
cupboard had been built, and as it contained the family 
treasures, it was kept securely locked. On the other side 
was a narrow door, which led into a small closet, chiefly 
nsed as a lumber-room. Over the fire-place hung an old 
fowling-piece, and several coloured prints, meant to illus- 
trate Biblical subjects, while on the mantel-piece was 
crowded such a collection of glass and chlaa ornaments as 
would baffle aU attempts at description. We must not 
omit to mention three very old-fashioned chairs and an 
eightrday clock, which had belonged to Mr. Baxter's great 
grandfather. Incongruous as the furnishing of the room 
may appear to the reader, there was a snugness and an 
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air of home comfort about it, which, possibly, the storm 
raging without served to heighten, as the gleams of light 
from the fire of drift-wood lighted it up with a ruddy 
glow. At any rate, the home of the Baxters was con- 
sidered by all the inhabitants of Fordy as the model of 
what a fisherman's house should be. 

Fordy was a small fishing village on the east coast of 
Scotland — so small, indeed, that few people, save those 
who resided in the neighbourhood, knew of its existence 
at all. It did not lie in the track of passing vessels, and, 
although the railway was laid within two hundred yards 
of it, travellers with the keenest eyes could only detect 
the smoke of its cottages, and often not even that. The 
truth of the matter was, that Fordy lay hidden, like a coy 
child, in a huge arm-chair of rock, which had been carved 
out during many ages by the untiring fingers of the waves. 
Protected on either side by these rough, but solid arms, 
and sheltered in the rear by an almost perpendicalarwall 
of granite, Fordy had nothing to fear but the German 
Ocean ; and as the thirty or odd cottages had remained 
unchanged in the memory of that nameless, but very use- 
ful individual, the oldest Inhabitant, the German Ocean 
had dealt very kindly with Fordy. What if it had swal- 
lowed up some of her fathers and sons, had it not opened 
its finny treasures to them without stint? and had it not 
sang them to sleep in summer by its cheerful treble, and 
in winter by its wondrous bass, not to speak of the rich 
glow of health its breezes had painted on the cheeks of 
her wives and daughters 1 But it is time to return to 
our narrative, for we will become better acquainted with 
Fordy before the story closes. 
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After another hoar's sospense, Mrs. Baxter's quick ear 
detected the soiiDd of approaching footsteps, and hastily 
throwing open the door, she stood, with anxiously-expec- 
tant face looking into the darkness. Presently, two tall, 
dark figures began to loom towards her, and a moment 
later her husband and son, both soaking with wet, stood, 
the incarnation of wretchedness, before the fire. 

'< Here," said Baxter senior, handing a big bundle in 
the same condition as his own garments to his wife, while 
a grim smile overspread his weather-beaten face, " Here, 
wife ! I've brocht ye a present." 

Before she had time to open it, a half-stifled cry came 
from the wet bundle, and with a quick, questioning glance 
at her husband she tore open the soaking shawl, and re- 
vealed a healthy child, of about four years old. In spite 
of the wet and the state of filth in which the child was, 
Mrs. Baxter's motherly heart was taken captive by the 
large wondering eyes which were turned upon her, and 
the tangled mass of yellow curls which fell about his face. 

" Mammy," cried the child, stretching out his arms to 
the woman who looked so kindly upon him. 

" Poor wee lammie ! I'm nae yer mammy," cried Mrs. 
Baxter, nevertheless folding him to her bosom as only a 
mother could. 

'^ Andra," she continued, addressing her husband, who 
was by this time pulling off his boots, but never taking 
his eyes off his wife, '' Andra, ye maun explain ; I dinna 
understan'." 

Mrs. Baxter had perfect confidence iii her husband; 
therefore when he said, '< Look after the bairn, and I'll 
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tell ye after supper,'' she did not press her inquiries any 
farther, although her curiosity was intense. 

While she was dressing the child in the garments which 
her son David had worn at the same age, the supper was 
being laid by the somewhat clumsy hands of that young 
man. This accomplished, and his mother seeming to 
betray an indifference to the extraordinary appearani^e of 
the child, which to his excitable nature was incomprehensi- 
ble, he went up and whispered in her ear, *' Mother, dinna 
ye ken who it is?" 

« No, Davie ; hoo should I ? " 

Bending lower, and putting his mouth close to her ear, 
he had just whispered mysteriously, '* It's oor Andra's 
bairn," when his father called out peremptorily, *' Davie, 
whiat! will ye? Leave it to me." 

But it was too late. Mrs. Baxter had caught the 
words. Springing to her feet, she rushed up to her 
husband, crying, ^'Is't true, Andra?" and when the answer . 
came briefly, but surcharged with tenderest feeling, "Aye, 
lass," the good woman burst into convulsive sobbing, and . 
the hot tears fell full and fast upon the upturned face of 
the wondering child. 



CHAPTER II. 

A TRAGIC STORY. 

While the supper is being despatched by the hungry 
fishermen, we will take the opportunity of making known 
to the reader the episode in the family history which led 
up to and made this eventful evening. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Baxter there had been bom three 
children — one daughter, who died in infancy, and two sons, 
of whom Davie was the younger. Andrew, the first-born, 
by the time that he had seen twenty summers, had out- 
grown his father in stature, and was bidding fair to rival 
him both in muscle and skill in their common craft. He 
was the idol of his own home ; and everybody declared 
him to be the finest-looking young man they had ever 
seen. Who that saw him on a Sunday, dressed in a fine 
suit of blue pilot cloth, with a many-coloured silk hand- 
kerchief round his full bronze neck, the clustering cnrls of 
raven hair falling from beneath his Glengarry bonnet upon 
a smooth cheek, through the weather stains of which the 
rosy hue of health strove for the pre-eminence, could help 
paying a tribute of respect to his handsome person ? But 
a fine appearance was not the only attraction Andrew 
possessed. Bold as a lion in the hour of danger, he was 
yet tender as a woman, and so gentle withal that he had 
not the heart even to saj an unkind word to any strange 
cur that crossed his path. His one besetment was drink ; 
but as there was no public-house nearer than two miles. 
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it was not often that he fell a prey to so common a vice. 
Free from the influence of liquor, he was the willing ser- 
vant of the village, cheerfully assisting anybody who might 
ask for his help ; but once under its power an extraordin- 
ary change came over him ; the lamb became a lion, and 
it was necessary to lock him up until the fumes of alcohol 
had left his brain. Even at such times people pitied him 
more than they blamed him, having in remembrance his 
genial, loving character when he wa^ himself. 

At one house he was made specially welcome, much to 
the sorrow of both his parents. The family of the Youngs 
and the Baxters had been at enmity for a number of years 
concerning some fishing rights, into the subject of which 
we will not enter. The strife was so bitter that the heads 
of the respective families had not spoken to each other for 
months in succession, save when absolutely forced by stress 
of circumstances. The Youngs were notoriously given to 
drinking and fighting, while opposite virtues characterized 
the Baxters; and this great difference between them 
served but to fan the flame of enmity, for no occasion was 
missed by the latter to make the former feel their in- 
feriority. For the greater part of his life young Andrew 
had shared the prejudices of his parents so far as his kind 
nature would allow him; but falling in love with the 
daughter Elizabeth (familiarly called Leeby), the intense 
heat of his passion dissolved all his prejudices, and he be- 
came from that time the friend and champion of the family* 
The Youngs feeling flattered by the attention of the 
handsomest young man in the village, and guessing what 
effect the fact would have upon his parents at home, did 
all they could to foster his attachment to Leeby. 
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Andrew's parents exerted their utmost to get him to re- 
nounce his connection with the hated Youngs ; but to no- 
purpose. Their opposition seemed only to deepen his love. 
At last it unfortunately came to this, that there was no 
peace in the home, and Andrew, although much pained at 
heart, quitted the parental roof, married his Leeby, and 
removed to a larger fishing village, about eight miles 
distant. 

For nearly two years the unnatural estrangement was 
kept up, until a melancholy circumstance put an end to it 
for ever, and left the Baxters with a wound which time 
would never see entirely healed. 

It was the time of the herring fishing, and old Baxter, 
proprietor of a boat of his own, had been doing uncom- 
monly well One night while they were some miles out 
at sea, just before dawn, a storm arose. The darkness, 
if possible, grew darker ; the sea began to heave as if 
with convulsive throes of pain. The nets were destroyed; 
the waves swept over the boat, and tossed it to and fro, 
as if in mad glee. One wave stronger, fiercer than another, 
struck the boat, and over she went. A shriek, and all the 
crew were struggling in the water. 

Father and son being together, they both made for the 
shore ; but Davie, losing his courage or his strength, fixed 
upon his father's arm; and, despite tlie old man's beseech- 
ing to let go and be cool, and he would save him, the 
youth held fast, completely impeding the motion of his 
father. Just then the sound of a boat cutting the water 
fell upon their ears. They shouted for help. A lamp 
was held out upon the boiling sea ; a cry of horror rose 
from the lips of the man who held it, and as the boat shot 
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by there was a sadden plange in the water, and silence 
for a moment — the silence of suspense. Then some.one 
close to the struggling fishermen said« '^ Father I Davie I 
it's me ; bit niver min', an' Vl\ save ye baith." 

It was not a time to manifest any signs of weakness^ 
but a great lump rose in the father's throat, and for a 
moment he did what he had not done since his son was a 
babe — embraced him with his one free arm, and kissed 
the wet cheek. Then noticing that this untimely action 
was jeopardising the lives of the three, he mastered his 
emotion, and said, \^ Tak Davie ; I can manage." 

"Right a-heed, then, father," said he, throwing a 
brawny arm round Davie and striking for the shore. 

But as they began to near the shore they felt that 
Andrew had made a mistake, for the sound of the 
breakers fell ominously upon their ears. They were at 
least a mile from the beach. Just then came the peep of 
dawn, and Andrew, acquainted firom his infancy with 
every foot of rock for miles up and down the coast, wa& 
able to make out where they were. But it was evident 
that his father's strength was giving way, he having been 
exhausted by the frantic efforts of Davie to save himself, 
and they would have to go through the breakers before 
they were safe. 

"Father," he said, "there's a bit of rock five or six 
yards afore us. Stop there till I've teen Davie through,, 
and ru come for ye." 

Right bravely Andrew struck through the boiling 
surge, and when his feet touched firm land, he lost no time 
in putting Davie in a place of safety. 
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Without a moment's hesitation he plunged back into 
the sea, reached his father just as the old man was about 
to give way, and with his precious but heavy burden 
headed again for land. The excitement and the heavy 
strains made upon his strength by the fierce battling with 
the waves were beginning to tell upon the iron frame of 
the brave young fisherman, for he was as long again in 
reaching land as he had been the first time. But not for 
an instant did he allow his spirits to fail him until he had 
placed his father safe beside his brother. 

Then nature, strained beyond her bounds^ gave way ; a 
fit of hysterical weeping completed what the sea had 
begun, and Andrew fell upon the rock in a dead swoon. 

When he came to himself he found his father bending 
over him in speechless agony. Davie recovered his spirits, 
and not exhausted like his father, had gone home over the 
rocks to fetch assistanca Help speedily came. Andrew, 
weak as a chfld, was carried to the old home, and laid in 
the bed which he had once called his own. 

What pen can describe the meeting with the mother, or 
adequately tell her gentle ministry of love quickened by 
regret that her unbending opposition to his wishes had 
driven him from her presence ; her love sanctified by the 
proud consciousness of his magnanimous and heroic con- 
duct ? But love was of no avail to redeem the prostrated 
strength of the young fisherman. Gradually his strength 
«bbed away, until he peacefully closed his eyes, and 
entered upon his last sleep. 

We cannot stay to speak of the outburst of grief 
which, under the circumstances, his decease caused 
in the whole village, nor to relate how his parents deported 
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themselves under the great trial. We must hurry on to 
say that from the time that Andrew's wife came to her 
husband's funeral, the Baxters saw nothing of her or her 
child until the day on which our story opens. 

It was Saturday, and the Baxters, father and son, had 
gone to the village to buy the provisions for the following 
week. While in the shop, they learned that Andrew's 
widow had married again, and that the little boy was 
being neglected and treated in a most shameful manner. 
Burning with indignation, the old man entered her house, 
and after some fierce passages of speech, which almost led 
to blows between the new husband and Baxter, a com- 
promise WBfi made by the child being given over to the 
grandfather's care, and thus it came to pass upon that 
stormy Saturday night a new and unexpected joy came to 
the home of the Baxters. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MISCHIEF BREWING. 

Mbs. Baxter was a true mother to the worse than 
orphaa There was only one bitter disappointment 
mingling with her joy and pride for '* oor Andra's bairn, 
and that was the yellow curls and the bine eyes of the 
child. These, if it had been at all in her power, she would 
hare changed. In* his features and in the expression of 
his face the child was the image of his father ; but the 
hair and the eyes were his mother's, as Mrs. Baxter said 
to her husband many a time, shaking sadly the while her 
motherly head. Being a matter entirely beyond her 
control^ however, and young Zebedee (for that was his 
name) developing fast into a boisterous, rollicking 
youngster, demanding much time and serious care in his 
training, Mrs. Baxter found something else to think 
about. 

Zebedee — or Zeb, as he was called for shortness, small 
in stature and slimly built for his age, yet lithe as an eel> 
and full of mischief — soon made himself notorions in Fordy. 
If a boat was broken loose from its moorings, if the door 
of a pig-stye was found a-jar, and the happy mother of a 
numerous progeny of pigs came near the fate of the Gad- 
arene swine, if a dog went howling through the . village 
with an old kettle at its tail, if a hen was found fluttering 
about with her legs tied — in short, if there was any single 
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thing as it ought not to be, where a pair of hands could 
hare been the efficient cause, the first expression of opinion 
was invariably, "I'll swear it's that young nickum, Zeb/' 
or, "That loon o' Baxter's has been at his tricks again!" 

Of course he got blamed, and even punished, for deeds 
of which he was as innocent as the unborn babe ; but, as 
a rule, any aggrieved person was correct in fixing upon 
Zeb as the author of the wrong. It became a common 
feature in Fordy for the irate man or woman, so soon as 
the mischief was discovered, to rush in search of Zeb, and 
if the lad had not been endowed with a supple pair of legs, 
and the agility as well as the surefootedness of a mountain 
goat, he would all the day long have been suffering the 
penalty of his sins against the community. But, pursued 
by a fisherman armed with an oar hastily snatched up on 
the way, or a wx)man screaming at the top of a shrill voice 
and brandishing a poker, he would dodge about the houses 
and sheds until his pursuers were completely done up, or 
if, as was no uncommon circumstance, a greater part of 
the inhabitants joined in the pursuit, he would scale the 
rocks on either side of the village, and, seated on a pro- 
jection out of reach of any weapon they might carry, wait 
until his enemies returned home. 

On such an occasion Zeb, as soon ad he ^ent home, 
saw a lecture written on the solemn face of his grand- 
mother, but before she had time to utter half-a-dozen re- 
proachful words, he had kissed and hugged her into silence. 
So completely did the boy of ten years possess the key 
to this woman's heart that he could open and shut it when 
he willed. His grandfather would have dealt more 
severely with him, but no sooner was there* any sign of 
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punishment to be inflicted than he would either spring to 
his grandmother's arms with a cry of alarm, or standing 
before the old man, and looking at him with his large bine 
eyes, in which fear or fun were striving for the mastery, 
he would say, "Granfather wouldna hit an orphin;" then, 
more insinuatingly, "I'm granfather's boy." 

Grandfather Baxter had invariably to lay down the 
rope's-end and acknowledge himself conquered, by taking 
the boy within the compass of his arms and administering 
to him a very mild rebuke, after which he was sent to bed 
with a huge slice of bread and treacle. 

With all his mischief, Zeb's heart was easily touched, 
and for Mr. and Mrs. Baxter and Davie he had a passionate 
love. Did any one in the village say a word against the 
three, or any one of them, in Zeb's hearing, that moment 
the boy meditated, and generally began, a systematic re- 
venge. 

While playing with the other children of the village one 
day he overheard some women in conversation make men- 
tion of the name of Baxter. He pricked up his ears in a 
moment, and listened without appearing to do so. To 
his astonishment and indignation he heard his Uncle Davie 
accused by these gossips of having been seen drunk. He 
did not understand that the young woman who made men- 
tion of it was jealous of Davie's attentions to another 
young woman in the group ; he did not understand mo- 
tives, but he understood speech, and an accusation so 
horrible to his mind as this filled him at once with revenge- 
ful feelings. All that day he watched for an opportunity 
without success — no opening for vengeance presented 
itself. 
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As a conseqaence Zeb was nnaccoantably dull that 
evening when it was time to go to bed, nor was his cold- 
ness thawed by the kiss which his grandmother gave him 
as she tacked him up snugly in bed. Zeb was busy with 
his thoughts, and until he had laid his plans he could not 
condescend to be happy or cheerful Being by no means 
the first time she had seen her grandson go to bed in that 
mood, Mrs. Baxter affected to take no notice of it, and 
went about her work. Presently she heard a movement in 
the bed, and she was conscious that Zeb was sitting up as 
far as the roof of the bunk would permit. Then a coaxing 
voice said, in a mysterious whisper, " Grannie." 

''Ain't ye asleep, ZebeeT Come, lie doon, there's a 
good loonie I" 

" Grannie, I want t' ask somethin'." 

** Weel, ye maun gang t' sleep then." 

" Yes, Grannie. Does the Scots hae porridge for 
breakfast?" 

"Loshme! what a question, laddie! Hoo dee ye ask?' 
. " Because, Grannie," said the crafty Zeb, *' their little 
'uns are sae thin an' a^e sae hungry." 

Davie coming in just then, and overhearing this remark, 
gave vent to a burst of laughter, which threw Zeb a little 
off his equilibrium. " Weel, uncle, I've heard you say 
that porridge aye made foulk big an' stoot," said the boy, 
pouting a little. 

" Did I, Zeb ? Weel, whether I did or no, they eat 
porridge, an' they're neither big nor stoot." 

Assured that the Scots did eat porridge Zeb lay down, 
and soon fell fast a3leep. He was stirring, however, so 
much earlier than usual in the morning, that Mrs. Baxter 
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Trent ap to the bunk in some anxiety, lest the boy was ill ; 
bnt one glance at his rosy, smiling face reassured her. 

Zeb was always very loving in the morning, usually kiss- 
ing his grandmother when she wakened him, although signs 
of love were never manifested by him during the day, un- 
less, indeed, stress of circumstances drove him to them, as 
we have seen was the case sometimes. This morning he 
kissed his Grannie with extra fervour, and begged leave 
to rise, though it was earlier than usual. Permission 
being granted, Zeb was up and dressed in less than five 
minutes. 

As soon as he had said his prayers — for Mrs. Baxter 
was very careful in this matter of training — Zeb was out, 
and prowling about the hut in which the family of the 
Scots and another family lived, some fourteen souls in alL 

The young woman who had spread about the evil re- 
port concerning Davie was scraping a porridge pot out- 
side the door, preparatory to the morning meal, as Zeb 
hove in sight. 

" What d'ye want, ye young nickum ?" she bawled, as 
soon as the point to which he was bearing down was 
sufficiently evident. *' Jist» dare ye come here wi' ony o' 
your tricks !" 

" Is Tarn up ? " inquired Zeb, with the innocence of a 
lamb. 

"No; the bairns dinna get up till the porridge's ready." 

" Will that be lang ? " more innocently than before. 

" No ; dinna ye see me gettin' 't ready ? " 

This was just what Zeb wanted to know. 

*' Weel, ril jist wait awliile," he said, as he turned on 
Ms heel. Once out of sight of the young woman, he took 
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to his legs, and ran with all speed to the beach. Then 
tumbling on the sand, he began to roll about on his back, 
like a young animal at play, screamiDg, laughing, and 
kicking about his legs, like one bereft of his senses. 

" My eye I Winna I stonishify her ! She'll jist be richt 
mad," and the thought sent Zeb off into another fit of 
uncontrollable merriment. 

" Zebedee, get up. What on earth's the matter wi' ye, 
laddie?" 

It was grandfather Baxter who was regarding the little 
morsel of convulsed humanity with much amazement. 

" I'm only playin' myseF," said Zeb, rising to his feet, 
and forcing back his features until they assumed a serio- 
comic expression most ludicrous to behold. 

" Playin' yersel ? umph. The folks arna verra far 
wrang then when they ca' you a young dog," said the 
grandfather, relaxing the severity of his look, and passing 
on. Zeb only gave way to one more outburst of merri- 
ment when the old man was out of sight, and forthwith 
began to select smooth stones from the beach, and fill his 
pockets with the same. 



B 



CHAPTER lY. 



A MESS OF PORRIDGE. 



When Zebedee had filled his pocket as full as it could 
hold of stones, he leisurely retraced his steps towards the 
home of the Scots. That he was bent on mischief any one 
would have known by his manner, but, at that hour of the 
morning, very few people were to be seen, and so he 
passed unchallenged. 

The houses in Fordy were generally built so low that 
the tallest men had to stoop before they could enter the 
doors. The hut in which the Scots dwelt was no exception 
to the general rttle. Against the northern gable end of 
the house a sort of shed or onthonse had been built of an 
old bos^i tnmed keel upwards, resting upon two walls of 
loosely- built stones. To climb on to the roof of this shed 
was to Zeb but the work of a minuta He was then within 
easy reach of the chimney. Looking carefully roand to 
see that no one was observing, he climbed to the roof of 
the hut, and gave a look down the chimney, for Fordy 
was innocent of flues and chimney cans. His reconnoitre 
was evidently satisfactory, for, with a smile, he selected 
some pebbles from his trouser-pocket and began with 
great coolness and deliberation to drop them down the 
capacious chimney one by one. 
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"Persery's a' I what's that?" he heard Helen Scot 
ezclaim, as the first stone fell into the boiling mess of 
porridge which she was stirring with a formidable 
** spurkle." Not being over particular, Helen would have 
gone on with her cooking without any further remark^ 
had not another and another fallen into the pot, sending 
drops of scalding porridge upon her arms and face. 
Starting back with a cry of pain, and dropping the spurkle 
in her alarm upon her bare feet, thereby considerably 
augmenting her pain, she exclaimed, ^^Sawtan's 1' the 
chimley." 

The remark brought the towsy heads of all the young 
Scots from i;inder the blankets to the edge of their bunk 
in less than a second, from which vantage-ground their 
great staring eyes were fixed upon the fire with a strange 
fascination. Meanwhile, Helen stood in the middle of the 
floor as if rooted to the spot by a magic spell, never tak- 
ing her eyes off the pot into which the stones were yet 
falling slowly but steadily. 

Just then her father had occasion to come into the house 
for something, and seeing the tragic attitude of Helen, 
and the solemn faces of the children turned towards him 
from the bunk, he became somewhat alarmed, and in a 
husky voice demanded what the matter was. Helen could 
only point to the fire, but " Tam," Zeb's friend, jumping 
out of bed, said, "It's maybe a gull i' the chimley.'^ 
Scot now making out that stones were falling into the 
porridge-pot, jumped at a conclusion, the mere expression 
of which made Helen leap with a loud cry. 

'* ril eat my bonnet if it's nae that loon o' Baxter's." 

Tarn had no wish to bring his comrade into trouble, 
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but the mention of his name sent him oat at the door just ' 
as he was, innocent of trousers or vest, as if he had been 
shot by a catapult. His father and Helen followed close 
at his heels. They were just in time to see Zeb leap from 
the boat's keel to the ground, and bound off like a 
frightened hare. Snatching up a coil of rope that was 
lying at his feet, Scot set off in pursuit as fast as his 
rheumatic limbs would carry him, and followed closely by 
his son Tam, still minus his articles of clothing. 

The shouts of the excited fisherman brought women and 
children— ay, and men also — to their doors as he rushed 
past. Taking at a glance the meaning of the noise, some 
half-dozen nfen and women, eager to redress the wrongs 
they had received at the hands of Zeb, joined in the pur- 
suit. These, again, followed by all the children in the 
village that were out of bed, swelled Zeb's pursuers into 
a formidable host, which, with shouting and yelling, awoke 
the echoes of the rocks, and sent the sea-gulls screaming 
and wheeling overhead. 

Zeb was afraid to go home, and there was only one 
other safe place of refuge for him — the cliffs. 

Towards them, therefore, he bent his steps, feeling that 
there was no time to be lost, for the leader of the pursuers 
was within a dozen yards of him. 

With a dexterous manoeuvre he baffled his enemies for 
a moment or two, so that before they again caught sipjht 
of him he was beyond their reach on the rocks, but where 
he could see everything they did, and hear everything they 
said. 

While a discussion was pending, amid great excitement, 
Zeb saw his grandfather and uncle approach the group at 
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a rapid pace. They were immediately seized upon by 
the excited Scot, who began to pour the tale of his woe 
into their ears amid a running fire of charges of a similar 
nature from the bystanders. As soon as Davie had come 
to an idea as to the cause of this morning's commotion, 
he approached as near to Zeb as possible, and shouted, 
" Zeb, is't true that Scot tells me?" 
. " Ay !" answered a voice, like a falling star. 

" Weel, why did ye do*t ? " 

" Because, uncle, Nell Scot said she seed you drunk ae 
day ; an' it was a lee" shouted Zeb, at the top of his 
voice. 

The people looked each other curiously in the face, 
while one or two muttered that it was quite true. Scot 
denied the possibility of his daughter saying any such 
thing, and avowed his intention to wait there if n^ed be 
all day in order to wreak his ire upon a ^^ brat that was a 
reglar pest t' the hale village." Davie was equally plain 
in declaring that if anybody put a finger on Zeb to hurt 
him, they would have good cause to rue their temerity. 

The two men were about to come to blows on the 
matter, when grandfather Baxter whispered something in 
Davie's ear, and led him away. 

Gradually, too, the crowd melted away, until Scot was 
left alone to keep an eye on Zeb. 

** Ye'll better hide yer held, ye young scamp," he cried. 
'' I've sent for ma gun, and as sure as death I'll shoot ye 
unless ye'll come doon." 

He was answered by a burst of laughter from Zeb, and 
the remark, uttered in a highly sarcastic tone of voice, 
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" My eye ! ours is a fine gun ! It wouldna miss a hoose 
side a yard awa^; of course not." 

No gun came, and Zeb began to hope that Scot would 
tire of his lonely vigil, and go home, but in this he was 
greatly mistaken. It was not a very busy season of the 
year, and Scot meant to have his revenge, so he sat there 
until dinner-time, when Tam brought him something to 
eat. This was more than Zeb bargained for, and as he 
had eaten nothing that morning, his stomach began to 
press its claims upon him with some persistency. 

Not very. far from him, but somewhat difficult of access, 
was a rock on which there was an abundance of tangle 
and dulse. Impelled by hunger, he began a perilous de- 
scent towards it, succeeding after many bruises and at 
least one hairbreadth escape from an accident, caused by 
the slipping of a boulder. This gave w^y beneath his 
feet, and went dashing into the water below ; and he only 
saved himself by swinging on to a projecting rock at least 
a yard distant. But once among the edible seaweed, Zeb 
forgot all about his bruises, and for some time even the 
reason of his presence there. 

Meanwhile, Scot looking up, and not seeing Zeb where 
he had been a moment before, began to fear that the boy 
had slipped his foot and fallen into the sea, and when a 
few moments later he heard the boulder fall with a splash 
into the water, he jumped to the conclusion at once that 
Zeb had indeed fallen into the sea. True to the best 
instincts of our human nature, which never wholly die out 
of the rudest or most depraved, Scot lost all his resent- 
ment in sorrow at the supposed fate of Zeb. Without a 
moment's hesitation he set off at a run for the home of the 
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Baxters. His tale told, not a moment was lost. A boat 
manned by Davie and Scot was pushed off the beach, and 
Zeb, a few moments later, was somewhat surprised to be 
hailed by his uncle's Toice from the sea. He rose at once 
to get as near the boat as possible, but when he saw Scot 
in it he would have gone back. 

<< Dinna be afraid, Zeb,'' said the man kindly ; <' TU 
forgie ye this time if ye winna doe't again." 

With that assurance, but without pledging himself not 
to do it again, Zeb stepped into the boat, and was speedily 
rowed towards home. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIONS VERSUS MINISTERS. 

On the way home Zeb explained how he came to be so 
quietly sitting among the dnlse ; but Scot was incredulous 
until he felt the boy's clothing all over, and found that it 
was not so wet as it oiight to have been if he had fallen 
into the sea. For a moment or two he seemed sorry that 
it had not been as he supposed, but he soon got over that 
in administering a rebuke to Zeb on his evil conduct. 

As the boat rounded the arm of the rock to run upon 
the Fordy beach, Zeb was surprised to see the whole of 
the population there. 

'' Uncle," he said, '* What are they a' there for ?" 

Before Davie had time to reply, Scot made answer, 
" They're expectin' to see your corpse." 

Zeb was horrified, but Scot was right. ■ The report had 
spread like lightning that Zebedee Baxter had fallen down 
the rocks and was drowned. The boat had scarcely left 
the shore to search for the lad's body, if happily it might 
be found, when the whole population of Fordy at home 
turned out and lined the beach, anxiously waiting the re- 
turn of the boat. One or two people whom Zeb had 
highly offended were not much troubled at the thought, 
that he was dead; but the majority, forgetting his ^'plaguy 
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way6/* earnestly hoped that by some miracle he had been 
saved. 

Poor Mrs. Baxter, half-frantic with sorrow, unable any 
longer to strain her swollen eyes in search for the boat, 
asked a neighbour to tell her whenever it came in sight, 
and, sitting down^on the sand, boried her face in her 
apron. 

" The boat, Mrs. Baxter ! the boat I an* Zeb stannin' 
up in't !" cried the woman, in great excitement. 

Mrs. Baxter was on her feet in an instant. One look 
on the sea, with eyes which seemed for the moment to be 
snpernaturally keen — one wild cry of joy, and before her 
husband — before any one — could keep her back, she 
dashed into the water, ere yet the boat had time to ground. 
Neither Zeb nor his grandmother knew whether he jump- 
ed into her arms or she pulled him out of the boat ; but 
so it was, that as soon as she was at the boat's side, Zeb 
was in her strong arms, and before Scot or Davie had 
time to land, or to offer any explanation, she was bound- 
ing over the sand towards home as if the burden she carried 
had been as light as a feather. For a few seconds the 
Fordians seemed stunned by the conduct of Mrs. Baxter, 
but, at the suggestion of Scot, they gave a ringing cheer 
for Zeb's safety — ^a cheer which, strange to say, although 
it startled the birds for miles up and down the coast, 
neither Zeb nor his grahdmother heard. 

Mrs. Baxter did not say anything to her grandson in 
the shape of reproof until he had eaten a hearty meal and 
they werd alone. Then she took a chair beside him, and 
began to play with his curls, but without saying anything. 
Wondering at her silence, Zeb turned to look at her 
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when, seeing tears rolling down her cheeks, he nttered a 
scream, and clnng tenaciooslj with both arms to her neck. 

" Dinna greet, Grannie ! " he sobbed. ^*I11 be a better 
hoy; I winna ging up the rocks again." 

Disengaging his arms gently, she said, *' I was only 
thinkin' o' yer father, Zebee." 

Zeb was never tired hearing abont his father, and 
although he had heard all that his grandparents had to 
tell him on this subject, he demanded again to be told 
about that night in which his father showed liimself so 
much a man. To tell the story was to Mrs. Baxter to 
open the floodgates of her pent-up feeUngs, and to leave 
her happier than she had been weeks before. So she 
poured into the greedy ears of Zebedee the story, coloured 
and painted after the fashion of a mother. 

The tragic story was very near its close, when a shadow 
darkened the doorway, and a cheery voice cried, " Well, 
how is Mrs. Baxter to-day ? " 

While his grandmother was wiping her eyes preparatory 
to encountering her visitor face to face, Zeb said in a 
terrified whisper, " It's the minister ! " 

Hearing Zeb's whisper and meeting the swollen eyes of 
Mrs. Baxter turned towards him apologetically, the minis- 
ter hastened to offer his condolence. 

" I have just heard from our good deacon, Mr. Murray, 
that you have had a little trouble with your grandson to- 
day, but I did not think you would take it so much to 
haart as you seem to do. Do not mistake me,'' continued 
he, observing that Mrs. Baxter was about to say some- 
thing, '*I do not blame you, rather I would commend you. 
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I think it reflects great credit upon yonr sensibilities that 
you should lay the boy's misconduct to heart so " 

'' It wasn't that," interrupted Mrs. Baxter somewhat 
yehemently. ^^I was tellin' him about his father that's 
dead." 

" Ah I yes, to be sure. Poor Andrew ! I remember 
him quite well ; a handsome young fellow he was, too, and 
brave as a lion, Mrs. Baxter; yes, brave as a lion, 
Zebedee," continued the reverend gentleman as he saw 
the boy's eyes sparkle at his praise of his father, ** and 
I hope you will be, too, Zebedee ; but you will have to 
turn a good boy first, and " 

" Lions is terrible savage," interposed Zeb unceremoni- 
ously, for his interest had been excited very strongly by 
one man in the village, who had many a time kept the boy 
entranced with stories of the ferocity of the king of the 
forest, which stories, by the way, were entirely woven out 
of the fabric of his own imagination, the narrator never 
having seen a lion but once, and that one in a menagerie. 

" Yes they are rather fierce," assented the Rev. Mr. 
McCorkindale, leaning on the top of his gold-headed walk- 
ing-stick, and looking at the boy with no small degree of 
curiosity. 

^^They eat up ministers and missionaries," continued 
Zeb, with increasing animation. 

<* Sam Smith says they like ministers best, they're so fat. 
Dinna you think so? " 

** Whist! whist, Zeb," whispered his grandmother 
fiercely into his ear, until the boy's head fairly ached with 
the sound. 

Mr. McCorkindale was for an instant uncertain whether 
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to frown npon Zeb or burst into a hearty laogh, thinking 
it quite possible that this boy, concerning whom he had 
heard such awful tales, meant to poke fan at him. But 
when he looked at the great blue eyes fastened upon him 
inquiringly, he could not withstand the impulse to laugh, 
which he did until his sides ached. Then laying aside his 
stick, he held out his hands towards Zeb, with, " Well, I 
must say you're a little brick. Now come on my knee 
and let me talk to you." 

" But ye haven't told me about the lions." 

" We'U have to make a lawyer of you," answered the 
minister, laughing '* Well now, Zebedee, all I can say is 
that I have never been eaten by a lion, nor has any one 
of my friends, so far as I know, at least. Will that 
satisfy you?" 

Zeb was evidently disappointed at this piece of intdli- 
gence. His face assumed a grave expression, and he was 
immovable from his seat. 

^< But lions canna be brave if they dinna eat ministers/' 
said Zeb, as if thinking aloud. 

"Why, Zeb?" Mr. McCorkindale ventured to ask. 

"Because everybody's fear't at ministers." 

" Oh, no, no, Zebedee, you're mistaken ; everybody isn't 
afraid of me. Why, you're not, are you ? " 

" Some," answered the boy ; " but I'm goin' t' be brave 
as a lion when I'm a man like father, an' then I winna be 
fear't at you." And something of the lion's ferocity 
looked out from Zebedee's dilating eyes, as if he antici- 
pated a time when ministers would be as afraid of him as 
he was of them now. 
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With some coaxing, Zeb was got to stand on bis feet 
within arna's reach of the minister ; but not an inch further 
would he budge, in spite of his grandmother's commands, 
^r the reverend gentleman's entreaties. 

" Do you know, Zebedee," asked the minister, in his 
severest manner, " why little boys, and grown-up people 
sometimes are afraid of ministers?" 

Zeb thought awhile, and then, looking into the ques- 
tioner's face, he asked, dubiously, " Is't because ministers 
wear black claes an' look sae solemn ? " 

''No, Zebedee. It is because people have done some- 
thing wrong, and they are afraid to look the minister in 
the face ; they know he is God's servant. You, Zebedee, 
are afraid of me, I have no doubt, because of the mischief 
you did this morning ; and I miist say that I think you 
were a very naughty boy.," 

**She shou'dna tell lees, then," interposed Zeb, with 
great warmth. 

This led to an explanation, which softened the minister's 
severity so much that he did not adrainster the rebuke he 
had come prepared to do. He simply told Zeb how wrong 
it was to return evil for evil, and that the Bible rather 
enjoined us to return good for evil. Then, as he rose, he 
said, " By-the-bye, Mrs. Baxter, does your grandson at- 
tend Sunday-school ?" 

'* You see, sir," began the good woman, " it's so far 
awa', an' " 

" Nonsense, my good woman, " it's only two miles ; and 
Zeb is not a baby now. You must send him. Remember 
the good Book says, * Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.' 
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ril leave it with yonr conscience. Good afternoon. Good 
afternoon, Zeb." 
Bat Zeb did not answer him. 



CHAPTER YI. 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 

The minister left Mrs. Baxter's cottage in a very 
thoaghtful mood. He was busy tnrning Zeb over in his 
mind, and minutely examining him as he would have done 
an antique coin. The fact of the matter was, he had 
taken a great fancy for the lad, and was determined to do 
him all the good that lay in his power ; but he felt that it 
would tax all his energies to dispel Zeb's fear of the 
minister, so as to see him in the light of a friend. To get 
him to come to the Sunday-school he felt would be the 
first great step, so, full of this thought, he wended his 
way once more to his deacon's house. 

Murray was a fisherman of the better class represented 
by the Baxters, and, being a very religious man, and very 
zealous, he was first elected to the deaconate of the Free 
Church in the parish, and then made superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, in which capacity he was "a terror to 
evil doers ;" we wish we could say " and a praise to them 
that did well." His big, horny fisherman's hand fell 
among the boys on a Sunday like Samson's jawbone of an 
ass, smiting heaps upon heaps. Every lad in the school 
knew that if that hand was once lifted it never missed its 
victim, and the victim must be very strong indeed if the 
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blow did not knock him down. But when there was good 
behaviour there was no praise bestowed upon the 
■deserving. 

"Na, na," Murray would say, quoting Scripture, 
^* Oonprofitable servins, ye hae done what it wis yer duty 
t' dee." 

This was the man to whom the minister went about Zeb, 
thinking if anybody could induce him to come to Sunday- 
school, surely the superintendent was the man, more 
especially as he was in the same condition of life. While 
the minister and deacon are discussing the matter, let us 
go back to Zeb, and see how the new idea was working 
in his mind. 

When Mr. M^Corkiudale said to Mrs. Baxter, "You 
must send him,'* Zeb seemed to hear his funeral knell 
tolled. For the moment it deprived him both of the 
power of thought and speech, so that he was not able to 
reply to the minister's parting salutation. But when his 
grandmother came and sat down in her chair, the boy 
clung to her, and in piteous tones begged of her not to 
send him to school. His objection was not the distance, 
but the discipline. The boys in the village who went 
regularly to school because their parents compelled them, 
had told him such tales about " the thrashins," as they 
termed them, which the superintendent gave them, show- 
ing even the marks upon their flesh, that the bare idea of 
going was torture to his sensitive mind. 

Zeb got plenty of comforting, at this time, but no 
promise that he should not be sent. It .had been put 
before Mrs. Baxter by the minister in the light of a duty, 
and her Scotch nature could not resist such an appeal. 
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Hence, when the superintendent called the same day, to 
strike while the iron was hot, he received Mrs. Baxter's 
solemn promise that Zeb should go to school the vei;y 
next Sunday. 

When this decision was made known to the party most 
concerned, it threw him into a yery passion of tears and 
rebellion. Yery soon, however, he felt that he was power- 
less to revoke the sentence gone out against him, and 
gradually he seemed to become resigned to his fate. Tam 
Scot, his companion and confidant, was told, however, 
that if he was compelled to go to school, he would not 
behave himself, whatever the consequence might be ; and 
to verify this avowal, Tam was earnestly asked to accom- 
pany him. Tam gave his promise, and Zeb was sullenly 
happy. 

la order to make sure of his new scholar, JVIurray 
called on the Sunday afternoon to take Zeb to church 
with him. The Sunday-school was opened about a 
quarter of an hour after the preaching service was over, 
and naturally the superintendent thought that if he could 
get Zebedee to church he would be sure of the other. So 
Zeb was marched off to church, Murray grasping his 
band as if he were taking a criminal to a court of justice. 
This was most exasperating to the boy, who struggled 
hard to get free. But although he kicked viciously, and 
even tried to bite the man's hand, it was all in vain. 
Murray would not let go. Zeb was shown into the 
deacon's pew, and as that gentleman sat at the door of it, 
there was no way of escape. 

The service was long and very tedious to Zeb, but at 
last it came to an end, and the new scholar was allowed to 

c 
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go out to the open air for a breathing spaca There was 
an opportunity to run away ; but his friend Tarn coming 
up, thej agreed that it would be best for Zeb to give the 
school a trial. Tarn happening to say that he had never 
been within the kirk walls, Zeb volunteered to show him 
over it. 

The last person was leaving just as they went in ; and, 
as they were quite alone, Zeb proposed that he should go 
into the pulpit and preach Tam a sermon. No sooner 
said than done. The boy rushed up the pulpit stairs, 
opened the door, and entered, but found that he was not 
tall enough to be seen by his audience. He had just 
mounted on the seat, becoming visible to Tam over the 
pulpit Bible, and had uttered the words, " Let us coui- 

mence the worship of Almighty God by singing " 

when the beadle rushed out of the vestry, and, seeing Zeb 
standing irreverently in the place he had all his life held 
so sacred, he bounded up the stairs with a cry of horror, 
to lay violent hands on the impious youth. Zeb was over 
the side of the pulpit in a moment, and had swung himself, 
with the agility of a monkey, on to the precentor's desk. 
There, to the infinite merriment of Tam, he began to select 
one of the printed tunes, which he placed in the fork, turn- 
ing it round to his audience of one with much gravity. 
The precentor had accidentally or intentionally left his 
tuning-fork, and Zeb was just striking It, when he beard 
the beadle, who had been somewhat stn^ined by the sudden 
disappearance of the boy over the side of the pulpit, com- 
ing down the stairs in great haste. Zeb was off again 
like a hare, the beadle in pursuit. Along the galleries, 
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up and down the aisles, across the seats, the poor man, 
puffing and perspiring, followed the audacious Zeb. 

In the midst of this unseemly behaviour, a crowd of 
children, headed by the superintendent, came in at the 
front door with a burst. At that moment Zeb was in- 
visible among the seats, and only the panting, wild-look- 
ing beadle was to be seen, rushing up and down the aisle 
in search of his victim. 

" Tammas, what's the matter 1 " demanded Murray, in 
great amazement at the extraordinary change which had 
come oyer the solemn, sober beadle. 

" It's that loon o' Baxter's ! " growled out Tammas. / 

Hearing Murray's voice Zeb thought it would be politic 
to make his appearance and surrender at once. It was 
evident that the superintendent was in a fix about the 
treatment of his new scholar. His first impulse, of course, 
was to let him feel the weight of his hand ; but thinking 
that Zeb had not yet been really in the school, he forebore, 
simply saying, "Til hae t' speak t' you about this, 
Zebedie^Baxter." 

Zeb and Tam were put into the same class, and, for a 
while, all went on smoothly. Tam getting tired, however, 
of sitting so quiet and solemn, gave his friend a pinch, 
which coming suddenly and unexpectedly, caused him to 
scream out so loud that he was plainly heard all over the 
kirk. 

" Who was that ? " thundered the superintendent from 
the precentor's desk. 

" Zebedee Baxter," screamed a little gkl, in a shrill 
voice. 

Zeb from his pew saw the effect that this piece of in- 
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telligence had upon Murray. A fierce expression came 
across his face, and the next instant he strode oat of his 
desk and made for Zeb's seat. Fearful of the chastise- 
ment he wonld receive, the boy flew out of his class and 
made for the door, but a teacher suddenly got up and 
stood in his way. He then made for the pulpit, followed 
hard by the- superintendent Then the scene which had 
been enacted only a few moments before transpired again, 
but this time with an hundredfold more excitement. 
Teachers, and even scholars, rallied to the help of their 
superintendent. It was " that loon o' Baxter's," and that 
was enough to stir up their zeaL More than a dozen 
were engaged in the chase, and yet Zeb baffled them all 
Climbing the gallery supports when his pursuers were in 
the aisle, and descending them again when they were in 
the gallery, springing from seat to seat with a rapidity 
most bewildering, he defied all their frantic efforts to seize 
him. Very easily might he have made his escape, had not 
a teacher been appointed to guard the door. This young 
man kept bravely to his post for a long time, in spite of 
strong temptation to join in the pursuit. At last, think- 
ing that the others were not clever enough in their tactics, 
he left the door, and flew after Zeb. The boy saw this in 
a moment, and before his pursuers could collect their 
scattered senses, he was far out of their reach, on the way 
home. 



CHAPTER VII. 



NOT SPARING TffB ROD. 



To continue school after sach an extraordinary occur- 
rence was plainly impossible. The EKiperintendent, 
therefore, dismissed the children, after holding Zeb up to 
them as a melancholy example of human depravity, to be 
shunned, and then went to talk the matter over with his 
minister. Annoyed beyond measure that he had been 
baffled by a boy, and that before all the school, yet feeling 
deep sorrow for the boy^s great wickedness (for so it had 
seemed to him), he was in a most unenviable state of 
mind when he was ushered into the minister's study. 

Mr. McCorkindale, close upon his sixtieth year, was 
indulging himself, with the privilege of old age, in a nap 
upon his study couch, when he was asked to give an 
audience to his worthy deacon. It was so unusual a thing 
for him to be disturbed od a Sunday afternoon, when he 
was resting after his labours, and Murray was such an 
infrequent visitor in the manse, that the good man jumped 
to his feet in some surprise as to what the matter could be. 
No sooner had he seen the solemn face of his visitor, how- 
ever, than he guessed at once that his protege had been 
misbehaving himself. Pointing to a chair, he said, ^'Come, 
now, tell me all about it.'* 
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The superintendent took his seat with a heavy sigh. 
" Oh ! the depravity o' the human heart. That loon o 
Baxter's is mare like ane possessed wi' a deevil than ony- 
thing else. I canna help thinkin' o' the laddie that Christ 
cured when He came doon frae the Mount o' Transfeegu- 
ration. If the disciples had only half the wark wi' him 
that we've had this afterneen wi' that loon, I dinna winder 
that they couldna cast the devil out o' him. I'm sure I 
dinna !" And Murray sighed more sorrowfully than ever. 
" This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting," 
suggested the minister. " But now let me have all the 
particulars." 

With many shakings of the head, and much interjected 
exclamation concerning the depravity of the human heart 
in general, and Zeb's in particular, the superintendent 
related the whole of the afternoon's escapade, finishing up 
by asking the minister for advice as to how he V^as to deal 
with " the oudawcious loon." 

" Well, really, you have asked a most diflBcult question, 
but I should say you must catch him with guile. Above 
all things, deal gently with the lad. Try and win him by 
all means, but don't attempt to drive him. I feel 
convinced that kindness will be the only cure for Zebedee 
Baxter." 

"It's my opinion," said Murray somewhat testily, '*that 
kindness will be thrown awa' upo' that loon. Noo a days 
we're over ready t' forget what the guid book says about 
the rod an' the eeficacy o' chasteesment. I dinna' need t* 
tell you, sir, that he that spares the rod hates the child." 

" My dear good friend," answered Mr. McCorkindale, 
good humouredly, *' I will not deny that a judicious and 
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timely use of this same *rod' may do good, but a,Jather*8 
hand mast administer the chastisement, or it will utterly 
fail. For my own part, I like to remember, thit my 
Father in Heaven does not always take the rod and lay it 
across my shoulders when I do what is wrong. If He 
did, when would I have a respite." 

Murray felt the implied rebuke, but was not driven 
from his position. 

** Verra' true. Sir," he said, " bit always punishin' an* 
niwer punishin' are twa different things. There's a verse 
begins like this, * If we receive not chasteesment whereof all 
are partakers.* If that disna prove the necessity o' punish- 
ment I dinna ken what does, an' am o' the humble opinion 
that a doonricht haarty thrashin' would be the best thing 
for that loon o' Baxter's." 

" I warn you, my friend," replied the minister solemnly, 
" against deah'ng with Zebedee Baxter after this fashion. 
He is a high spirited boy, and I venture to predict,~that 
if you .treat him as you propose you will make of him an 
implacable enemy, and drive him further than ever from 
goodness. Talk to him seriously, shew him the sin of his 
behaviour in the sight of God, but I charge you as a ser- 
vant of God do not punish him yet." 

Murray was not yet convinced, although his minister's 
earnest speech had a great influence over him. A few 
more words passed between them, and the superintendent 
took his leave, with the promise that he would think the 
matter over prayerfully before taking any actioa 

It is fair to say, whatever we think of the conclusion, 
that Murray did think the matter over seriously and 
prayerfully, in addition to consulting his wife on the sub- 
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ject. The resolution he came to will be shown in the seqael. 
Meantime, he was only waiting for a suitable opportunity 
to pot it into effect. It came sooner than he had dared 
hope. 

He was passing the outhouse attached to the cottage 
•of the Scot's on the afternoon of the following Tuesday 
when he heard voices witliin engaged in eager conversatioa 
Plainly distinguishable above the others was that of Zeb, 
and Murray had only to stand a second to know that the • 
boy was enlarging with great gusto upon the adventures 
of the past Sunday, in which, with an astonishing power of 
description, the superintendent was held up to the ridicule 
of his juvenile audience. The burst of laughter which 
greeted Zeb's story of the discomfited superintendent had 
not expended itself, when the creaky, ill-fitting door was 
thrown open, and the man himself stood before them with 
the shadow of & grim determination sitting darkly upon 
his face. With a loud yell they all rose to their feet and 
rushed at the door. Intent only on securing his victim, 
the fisherman allowed the others to escape through the 
open door. Zeb found himself this time, in spite of all 
his manoeuveriiiir, completely under the power of the man 
whom he had offended so deeply, but he uttered no cry, 
nor did he betray the least sign of fear. 

Holding his victim by the arm, Murray shut the door 
and fastened it securely on the inside ; then sitting down 
on a coil of rope, he drew the boy close to him, saying, 
"Noo, Zebedee Baxter, we'll jist hae this bot between 
ourselves. Do you ken that you're a verra bad, wicked 
boy, an' that you're goin' as fast on the road t' hell as ye 
can gang f ' 
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Murray waited for an answer, but Zeb was snllenly 
speechless. 

" Do you think it would be richt ,o* me, or anybody 
else, jist t* let ye play yer pranks an* gang t' the bad 
place without seekin' t' warn you, an', if possible, t* save 
you ? " . 

No answer. 

" Oh ! laddie, you've got a hard heart. Frae the sole 
o' yer feet t' the croon o' yer head, yer fu' o' wounds, 
bruises, an' putrifying sores." 

Zeb hastily put up his hands to his head, but felt nothing 
amiss ; then he looked at his bare feet, brown as berries, 
but perfectly clean and free from hurt. 

** It's nae true," he said, firmly, almost defiantly. 

Murray groaned in spirit. 

" Oh, yer ignorance as weel as yer sin ! Didna ye ken 
1 wis Bpeakin' morally an' spiritually ? Laddie, yeV jist 
totally depraved ; there isna a bit o' goodness about ye, 
an' ye'r sure t' gang t' hell unless ye repent. Did ye ever 
pray?" — No answer. 

'' Come noo, kneel doon an' pray jist noo, if ye havna 
done sae afore. Maybe the Lord will hae mercy on you." 

Zeb was immovable as his native rocks amid the lashing 
of the waves in a tempest. Still retaining his grasp of 
the boy's arm, lest he should steal a march on him and 
escape, the superintendent knelt down and began to pray. 

** Oh, Lord, hae mercy on Zebedee Baxter. He's an 
awfu' loon, the warst in the village for ill tricks ; he's aye 
in mischief, for he's totally depraved, an' disnae realise 
what he's doin'. Open his eyes, Lord, t' see how great a 
sinner he is before he gangs to that place where mercy 
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IS DO more. Lord, forgive his sins ; blot them oot o' 
Thy book o' remembrance ; remember them nae mare 
against him for ever. Lord, Thou are very pitifaS 
bearin' lang wi' Thy sinfu' creature. Pity this poor 
laddie, an' dinna sen' him t' the place o' torment yet. Noo, 
Lord, help me to do what's richt wi' hun. Thon hast 
said in Thy Book, 'He that spares the rod hates the 
child.' Bless to him the chasteesment Thy servin' will 
hae t' gee him this day. May it be the means o' leadin' 
him t' see the error o' his ways for Christ's sake! Amen." 

" Noo, Zebedee," said he, rising to his feet, " I'm verra 
sorry that I will hae t' chastees ye a bit for yer poor 
soul's sake; I daurena let ye gang unpunished. The 
Lord would think me an unworthy servin' if I didna do 
His will, however painfu' it may be t' me." 

So saying, he took up some rope that was lying on the 
floor, and, unwinding as much of it as was necessary, he 
began to lay it about poor Zeb's shoulders. The boy felt 
the pain most acutely, but he scorned to shed tears or 
utter a sound. With his usual agility, he kept dodging 
about, however, to escape the blows if possible, and thus 
kept Murray very actively engaged. Zeb's quick eye saw 
that his chastiser had unwound the whole coil of rope in 
following after him. With an energy begotten of pain 
and resentment, he seized the other end of the rope, and 
in his movements managed to twine it around the legs of 
the superintendent until he fell upon the ground with a 
heavy thud. To bound to the door and unfasten it was 
but the work of a minute, and before Murray could raise 
himself up again, Zeb was in his grandmother's arms, 
telling the story of his wrongs with hysterical sobbings. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WAR, 



Zeb was still crying bitterly when his grandfather and 
uncle came in. Of course they wanted to know the reason 
of a demonstration so unusual in the spirited boy. As 
Zeb was unequal to the task, his grandmother told the 
• talc as briefly and truthfully as possible. During the 
recital Dayie got so excited that he could not sit still on 
his chair. First he stowed away a large quid of tobacco 
in his cheek, but even that luxury failed to pacify him ; 
then glancing at the chimney his eye fell with a gleam of 
triumph upon the old fowling-piece. He was taking it 
down when Zeb, whose eyes had been following his move- 
ments, burst into laughter in spite of himself. 
'* Uncle," he asked, ** what are ye going t' deef " 
"Only shoot him, Zeb, that's aV' answered Davie 
quietly but savagely. 

Zeb laughed louder than before, in which he was joined 
by his grand-parents with a heartiness which brought 
Davie to himself. Then for the first time he remmembered 
that though the Instrument might pass as an ornament, it 
was of no use for such a practical purpose as he was con- 
templating, even if he had powder and shot. 
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*' Better try something else," suggested his father, arch- 
ing his eyebrows. 

" Better dae naethin', Davie, my boy," said his mother, 
" Murray meant naethin' bit good t' Zebee. 

" The cowardly scoo — ! " 

" Whist, Davie, dinna say that. He's a guid man an^ 
a deacon o' the kirk. I think he did wrang t' Zebee, min* 
ye, but I wouldna speak ill o' a guid man, Davie." 

David did not see things quite in the same ligh: as his 
mother. In his opinion, Murray had taken a cowardly 
advantage of his religions zeal to have his revenge upon 
Zeb, and the very thought exasperated him beyond 
measure. He was still handling the dusty fowling-piece, 
fierce thoughts the while passing through his mind, when 
a small gloved hand knocked at the door, which always 
stood wide open in the good weathe^r. 

" Come in! " cried Mrs. Baxter. "Miss o' the Manse! *' 
she exclaimed aloud, when, in reply to her invitation, a 
young lady of prepossessing appearance stepped sprightly 
into the room. 

*' Good afternoon to you all!" she cried, cheerily, as 
she advanced and shook hands, first with the old man 
and then with Mrs. Baxter, patting Zeb on the head as 
she went to shake Davie by the hand. " Come now," she 
cried laughingly, " don't shoot me with that ugly weapon. 
Which of the company were you going to sacrifice? Not 
Zebedee, surely, though I see he has been crying 1 " 

Davie blushed, felt very awkward, and wished the old 
gun at Jericho, or Miss McCorkindale — ^for the moment 
he didn't care which. But the others, obliged to laugh 
at the comicality of his appearance, he could not resist 
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the coutagion, and so joined them heartilj, after which he 
felt more at ease. 

This was the first time Mibs McCorkindale, or ''Miss o' 
the Manse/' as she was popularly called, had been in their 
house ; yet she ha4 not sat down half a minute before she 
had made friends of every one in the room. Zeb, e8p(!ci - 
ally, was wonderfully attracted by her. Drawing his' stool 
close up to her chair, he seemed supremely happy as she 
played with his tangled curls, while she was listening to 
the tale of the boy's wrongs, recited by Davie with much 
emphasis, and no small degree of local colouring and 
exaggeration. 

Miss McCorkindale was young, not much over twenty 
years of age, and had only returned a few weeks from the 
school where she had been prosecuting her studies, but she 
^ carried an air of culture and maturity about her much 
above her years. She was not beautiful in the common 
acceptation of the term, nor did she dress in the fashion ; 
but there was a nameless charm in her mobile features 
when lighted up with the glow of strong feeling or the 
electric flash of humour which gave her more power over 
the human heart than cold or classic beauty could have 
done. When she spoke, unsophisticated people declared 
that it did their hearts good only to listen to her voice. 
But her power of speech was nothing compared with her 
capacity for listening, and it was this which made her such 
a favourite in the homes of the poor. Davie Baxter did 
not know that this was the secret of his eloquence con- 
cerning his nephew's wrongs, although when he had ceased 
he wondered at himself, so shy and diffident in the presence 
of strangers as he generally was. 
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«' I have just come from Mr. Murray's," she said, when 
she had heard all they had to say. '* Papa sent me on 
some business to him, and I was at his house, when the 
unfortunate circumstance occurred, and of course he told 
me of it. He says he is sorry if he has not dealt with 
Zebedee as he ought to have done, but he believes he acted 
from conscientious motives only. So you must forgive 
him if you think he has not acted wisely. You know we 
are all apt to make mistakes at times." 

Before leaving, Miss McCorkindale obtained a promise 
that the family would not take any more notice of the 
affair until she had talked it over with her papa. A kind 
word or two to Zeb, expressive of a hope to know him 
better, and she was gone, leaving sunshine where formerly 

there was gloom. 

It is most probable that Zeb would have gladly 
forgiven Murray out of regard to his new friend, had he 
not, while yet smarting with the pain, met with those who 
stirred up his revengeful feelings. The news had very 
soon spread among the juveniles of the village that Zeb 
had been thrashed by Murray, and a little crowd of them 
was gathered round the door of the Baxters' cottage, 
discussing the subject in eager whispers, when ^iss 
McCorkindale came out. As soon as the young lady was 
out of sight, Tam Scot entered, and asked if Zeb could 
come out awhile. With a caution to behave himself at the 
peril of a worse thrashing than he had ever yet received, 
the boy got permission to join his companions. 

The boys went in a body to their favourite rendezvous, 
Scot's outhouse, where, securing themselves from all 
possible interruption by Murray or anyoae else, they 
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discassed plans of revenge on behalf of their injured 
favourite. 

One boy, called by his companions " Willie Gordon," 
was the chief spokesman at this conference of war. He 
was a tall, lanky lad of some fifteen years, who had the 
reputation of being something of a fool, though some of 
his most intelligent observers gave him the credit of being 
more of a rogue than a fool. Be that as it may, to his 
invention was due the plan of revenge which was carried 
with acclamation. It was well known in the village that 
Murray believed that he had seen and conversed with 
Sataa Gordon proposed that he should impersonate his 
Satanic majesty that evening when it was dark. An 
excuse could easily be got up to bring him down to the 
. water-side, when it would be their purpose to get him into 
the water and half-drown him. 

The outline of the plot having thus satisfactorily been 
arranged, they proceeded to fill up the details. Gordon 
had at home a turnip lantern fashioned after the similitude 
of a human face, for which a piece of candle could easily 
be procured. This Zeb would carry in his hand, mounted 
upon Gordon's shoulders, while a white sheet tied round 
the neck of the former would fall down and cover the 
latter without impeding his action. The exact mode of 
dealing with Murray was left to the direction of circum- 
stances. 

The good deacon had just risen from his knees, upon 
which he had been asking for strength to resist all the 
wiles, devices, and snares of the wicked one, when he was 
startled by a knock at the door. He had been brought 
up by parents intensely superstitious, and although he had 
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learned in his religions life to outgrow much of his early 
impressions, his was yet a superstitious nature. He would 
not have been surprised, therefore, if, when he had opened 
the door, he had encountered the devil. 

"Rory Macpherson sent me t' tell ye that the Mary 
Jearis afloat," said a voice out of the darkness. 
'*Who are you?" 

As there was no answer, Murray would have treated it 
as a Satanic lie, and gone to bed, had it not been that the 
Mary Jean was the darling of his fisherman's heart, and 
represented no inconsiderable part of his worldly wealth. 
It was true that he had left the boat keel upwards in a 
safe place on the beach, but it was not impossible that 
some accident had befallen it. The distance was only a 
few yards and it could do him no harm to go and see, at 
any rate. So, telling his spouse that he would not be 
absent more than a few seconds, he put on his sou-wester 
and went out. 

The night was dark as pitch, but knowing every inch 
of the way he found no difficulty in arriving at the place 
where hs had left the Mary Jean. True enough, it was 
not there. Hearing the splash of oars, he turned his eyes 
seawards, and saw something which staggered him for a 
few seconds — a ghostly form standing grim and defiant 
amid the darkness, with eyes, nose, and mouth like living 
coals of fire. 

"Man, are ye ready t' dee?" came in a hoarse voiccj 
floating over the waler. '* I've come t' tak " 

The sentence was cut short by a burst of vainly stifled 
laughter from the neighbourhood of the ghost. 

*'I'll let ye ken if I'm ready t' dee," said Murray, com- 
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prehending the situation as if by a sadden inspiration, and 
dashing into the water with the recklessness born of out- 
raged feelings. 

Before Gordon could rally his friends to action Murray 
had seized hold of the gunwale of the boat, and was pre- 
paring to board her. Zeb slipped from Gordon's shoulders, 
but in doing so his feet caught in the sheet and down he 
fell into the bottom of the boat. The ghost's face, alias 
the turnip lantern, was knocked out of his hand and ex- 
tinguished. The boys, plunged into utter darkness, were 
unable to keep Murray out of the boat, and becoming 
frightened, they called upon him to capitulate. 

" If ye will only promise t' thrash me wi' the rope's 
an' an' naebody else," said their leader, addressing the 
owner of the boat, ** then we'll a' come out." 

" Is that loon o' Baxter's here ?" demanded Murray, in 
what appeared a severe voice. 

" Yes," answered Zeb himself, when nobody else would 
speak. 

The fisherman, without another word, began to draw the 
boat upon the beach, and when he had brought it as far as 
his strength would allow him, he said, " Now, come out. 
Every one o' ye gang home t' yer beds. It's time ye were 
there lang ago. But dinna let me catch ye at this play 
again." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A VISIT TO THE MANSE. 



Astonished beyond measure at their unexpected good 
fortune, and wondering much what the reason could be, 
the boys slunk away home quietly in the darkness. Only 
one of their number remained behind, with a strange 
tumult of contending feelings in his breast. It was Zeb. 
Now moved by fear of Murray, he was for taking to his 
heels, like the others; and again impressed by the wonder- 
ful leniency of the abused fisherman, he felt a strong desire 
to go and ask his pardoa The latter feeling predomi- 
nated. Stealing after the retreating figure, he mustered 
up courage to say in a loud whisper, '* 1 say." 

"Who's there?" cried Murray, turning round. sharply, 
and peering into the darkness. 

" It's me." 

"Who's me?" 

" Zebedee Baxter." 

" Zebedee Baxter ! " echoed the fisherman, in astonish- 
ment. "What do JO want?" More kindly, "Come 
here, laddie. Weel, now, what do ye want wi' me ?" 

" Please/' said Zeb, the tone of his voice humble but 
coaxing, " I've been a bad boy t* you, bit if ye'll forgee 
me, Fll niver dee't again. An'" — with a burst — "Til 
come t' skwell an, behave mysel'." 
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Murray did not answer for a minute, for he had to 
swallow something that suddenly rose in his throat. 
Since the conversation he had with Miss McCorkindale, 
the conviction had forced itself upon him that he had 
taken the wrong means of dealing with Zeb, and he was 
heartily sorry that he had laid a finger on the boy ; for 
with all his faults of judgment and prejudice, Murray was 
intensely a conscientious man. Hence, when he heard that 
Zeb was in the boat among the other boys, he knew that 
his treatment to the lad was being resented by his com- 
panions, and so he let them go free. This he did as a 
matter of justice and as an act of atonement. But if he 
had thoaght before this circumstance that he had taken 
the wrong way to save Zeb from his wildness he was now 
sure of it. That the boy was capable of any wickedness 
he had believed and aflSrmed, in company with the 
majority of the villagers, but that he was capable of 
confessing his wrong- doing and asking forgiveness, he 
would have denied as an utter impossibility. This un- 
expected revela.tion of a better nature in Zeb, especially 
under the circumstances, came upon Murray with over- 
whelming force. His first impulse was to fold the boy to 
his breast, but as that would have been to exhibit a weak- 
ness unworthy a man and a deacon, he forbore, simply say- 
ing in a kinder voice than Zeb ever heard from his lips, 
" Richt glad am I t' hear ye speak like that, Zeb, an' I 
forgee yee wi' a' ma haart. Bit Fve t' ask your pardon — 
for — I — I feel I did wrang in thrashin' ye wi' the rope's 
en'." 

Zeb was fairly broken down by this confession of the 
superintendent, and he began, boy-like, to cry. 
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" Whist," said Murray, kindly taking his hand ; " dinna 
greet. Well say nae mare about it, an' we'll be friends." 

" Ay," sobbed Zeb, " an* I'll — come t' skweel, an' be 
-sic a good boy." 

"That's richt. Now ye must run hame wi' a' yer 
micht, or they'll think yer lost," and, with the promise of 
a mutual love in their hearts, the stem religious man, and 
the wild, untutored boy, bade each other good-night. 

The next day, armed with a present of fish, and dressed 
in his best, Zeb paid his promised visit to the manse, not 
without many misgivings, however, and many desires to 
run away. Indeed, it was only the fish he was the 
bearer of that decided him to complete the two miles 
His fear was not Miss McCorkindale ; on the contrary, he 
wftnted much to see her again, but it was the minister and 
the possible lecturing he would receive on his conduct of 
the previous Sunday ; for to Zeb and every other Scotch 
boy the minister was the very incarnation of justice. 
Taught to reverence him from the cradle, and driven to 
obedience by a threat of the naughtiness being told to the 
minister, he becomes to the tender conscience of the child 
a greater terror than the policeman himself. Hence, in- 
stead of finding his presence welcomed by the children of 
his flock as it should be, the minister discovers to his 
sorrow that the yoting flee at his approach much in the 
same manner as if he were a wolf. Zeb and his com- 
panions had many a time fled at the very mention of Mr. 
McCorkindale's approach, and yet here was he walking 
into the lion's den itself. 

Zeb was approaching the garden gate of the manse 
deep in the metaphysical question as to the probable results 
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of Mr. McCorkindale being eaten up by lions and the 
neighbourhood bereft of a minister when he was suddenly 
confronted by the very gentleman himself leaning oyer the 
gate and regarding him with a look of interest. Zeb 
instantly meditated escape, but before he had time to har- 
bour anything but the idea, he was greeted with, " Well, 
™y bojj so you have come to pay us a visit, have you ? 
I*m very glad to see you," and to the boy^s astonishment, 
liir. McCorkindale offered his hand. 

Zeb took it somewhat diffidently, blurting out at the 
same time, as he forced the basket with his firee hand upon 
the minister — 

" Here, grannie sent ye that, wi' her cumpliments." 

''Oh, how kind of her," said Mr. McCorkindale, 
apparently quite delighted with the present. Then 
removing the snow-white cloth, which covered the fish — 
'' And yellow haddocks, too ! She must have known how 
much I like them. But come into the house, Zebedee; my 
daughter wants to see you, I believe." 

Zeb followed as if in a trance. What did the minister 
mean by speaking so kindly 1 Was it possible that he had 
not heard of his behaviour in church? Or was he 
reserving his rebukes for a more suitable occasion? There 
was no other solution of the mystery to Zeb, and either 
alternative made him unhappy enough. 

" Lottie," called out the minister, as he entered the hall 
followed by Zeb ; ** Lottie, where are you ? Here's your 
visitor, Master Zebedee Baxter." 

''Coming papa," cried the musical voice of Miss 
McCorkindale; and in another minute that young lady 
had skipped downstairs, said a cheery word to Zeb, which 
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made him very glad at heart, and, taking the basket from 
her father, led her visitor into the dining room. 

When she had inquired concerning all the friends 
at home, she asked her young visitor if he went to a day- 
school. 

Zeb pleaded guilty to ignorance as to what a day- 
school was. 

" Well, then,'' said the young lady, smiling, " can you 
read V 

" Yes, mem." 

Mrs. Baxter had been careful to drill her grandson in 
his manners before letting him go. 

She picked up a book from the sideboard, and asked 
him to read a line or two. 

" Very good, Zebedee, Where did you learn your let- 
ters ? I mean the ABC, you know," seeing him hesitate. 

" Grandfather taucht me first, an' syne I gaed' t' auld 
Betty Brown's skweelie ; bit am ouer big t' gang there 
noo," said Zeb, drawing himself up to his full height. 

" Wouldn't you like to go to another school and learn 
to be a man I" 

" Yes, mem, I would," replied the boy eagerly, and 
with emphasis. 

'* Then why don't you go ?" 

" Grannie says it's ouer far away. I'm uae verra 
strong," he added, with charming simplicity, by way of 
ejcplanation. 

" Nonsense, Zebedee. You're quite strong'enough to 
go two miles to school, I know. I'll call and see your 
friends about the matter in a day or two." 

" What's that, mem ? " asked Zeb, pointing to a large 
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case hanging on the wall. *' The're nae bulterflees, are 
theyf The boy had been looking at this case, and 
wondering what it contained during the time they had 
been talking, and his curiosity getting the better of his 
timidity, he burst out with the question, as soon as Miss 
McCorkindale paused. 

** Yes, Zebedee, they are butterflies and moths, which 
papa has caught and preserved there. Come nearer and 
look. Are they not beautiful ? " 

" How did he catch them ? " asked Zeb, not hearing the 
question. ^' When I catch ane the paint aye comes alf, 
an* it looks ugly syne." 

Miss McCorkindale explained that they were caught in 
a net. 

Zeb opened his eyes. 

" Nae ane o' our nets ? " he asked, his blue eyes di- 
lating as his active brain pondered the question as to 
whether hooks were used or not, and what they were 
baited with. 

Miss McCorkindale laughed so heartily at the idea of 
catching butterflies with fishing-nets that she could not 
answer Zeb for some time. Quickly observing that her 
merriment was making the boy uncomfortable, she made 
haste to explain as far as she could. Then she showed 
him cases of preserved beetles, in which the boy was still 
more interested, as a department of the animal kingdom 
he had not hitherto observed. 

Though he did not know it, Zeb was something of a 
naturalist. He had a passion for all kinds of animals, and 
was never without a'pet of one kind or another, sometimes 
much to the annoyance of the family circle. He was also 
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perfectly fearless iu touching insects and reptiles, from 
which other boys shrank with fear or loathing. Did 
he meet with any strange fish, insect, or animal of what- 
ever kind, it was generally transferred to his pockets and 
broaght home, in the hope of obtaining some information 
about it. Miss McCorkindale, therefore, did not know 
the reason of her protege'js intense interest in the natural 
history specimens, but she did her best to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

When they had examined aU the specimens, Miss 
McCorkindale sat down with Zeb by her side. Suddenly 
the boy said, turning before her his large blue eyes, " Will 
you stroke my hair like ye did at hame f " 

*' Certainly, Zebedee, if you like it" 

While engaged in this operation, a beautiful Newfound- 
land puppy came bounding into the room. Zeb left his 
seat in a moment, and was caressing it as fondly as if it 
had been an old friend, the fine young creature returning 
his regards with much yivacity and show of harmless teeth. 

"Would you like the dog, Zebedee, if I were to give it 
you ? " 

" Wouldn't I, though,'* said the boy, jumping to his 
feet and confronting her. " Oh, I would love ye, mem, if 
ye gi'editine." 

''Very well, then; you shall have it with pleasure; 
that is, of course, if your friends will let you keep it." 

Zeb's face fell a little at the possibility of his grand- 
mother refusing to give it shelter, even if it was a present 
from the manse ; but he hoped for the best, and said he 
would try it. 

Miss McCorkindale thought it time for Zeb to go home. 
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60 she escorted him and his new friend to the garden-gate^ 
and bade him good-bye. But the boy stack where he 
was, now casting his eyes sadly on the ground, and then 
looking the young lady in the faca 

" What is it, Zebedee ? " 

*' Does yer pa — the minister, I mean — ken about Sun- 
day ?" said Zeb, in his saddest tone. 

" Yes ; but he says he is sure you are sorry, and would 
not do it again." 

" Tell him," said Zeb, with much earnestness, ^' that am 
comin' t' the Sabbath Skweel next Sabbath, an' 'ill be the 
best boy there," and, leading the dog by the neck, he took 
his leave. 



CHAPTER X. 

CjESAM. 

For several reasons Zeb conld not go to school nntil a 
month had passed away, and then he had been scarcely a 
month there when it was broken np for the harvest holiday. 
Bnt the boy had given the parish schoolmaster sufficient 
promise of ability in that short period to awaken his deep- 
est interest ; and when Mr. Eobertson took to a boy it 
was not his fault if the yoangster did not tarn oat a good 
scholar. 

Zeb was much in his master's thoughts daring the va- 
cation, for, in spite of all the reports of his wickedness, 
his conduct during the first month had been most exem- 
plary. Even if it had not been so, the qaick intelligence 
of the boy would have more than atoned for a little breach 
of discipline in Mr. Robertson's eyes. The schoolmaster, 
having no children of his own, lavished all his affections 
upon such boys in his classes as showed their love of learn- 
ing. To look at the tall, thin figure dressed in seedy 
black, the white, almost ghostly, face, with eyes always 
moist, and nose having unmistakable signs of snuff, and 
the head crowned with a shock of hair of a dirty brown, 
one would not have given the schoolmaster credit either 
for much brains or affection. But the truth was, he had 
more than his share of both, although he revealed them in 



odd and sometimes grotesque ways. A rigid, unflinchiug 
disciplinarian he was, when occasion necessitated ^ but to 
punishment he did not have recourse until obliged. Many 
a man occupying good positions in the pulpit and other 
honourable professions owed them to Mr. Robertson's 
fielf-denying labours on their behalf. For any poor boy? 
anxiousjto proceed with his education beyond the school 
classes, he would gladly give up his own leisure, and, if 
all reports were correct, his own purse. This was the 
man that took so kindly to Zeb, and that found himself 
impatient for the holidays to pass that he might give him- 
self up to the deyelopment of this strange boy's genius. 
Mr. Robertson's one fault, however, was to forget that 
boys will be boys, and to expect the conduct of mature 
years from his favourites ; and when he did not receive it, 
his interest began to flag. This was the case with Zcb, 
as we shall see. 

When Zeb returned after the vacation, his wholesome 
fear of the " dominie" began rapidly to melt. He was 
not quite so attentive, nor so sharp in his answers, as for- 
merly, for which he was severely reprimanded. He even 
ventured to do some things for which he was punished, and 
so lowered himself much in the eyes of his friend. But 
an unfortunate circumstance occurred, which completely 
cooled, at least for a seasdn, the ardour of the dominie's 
love for Zeb. 

The Newfoundland dog which Miss McCorkindale had 
given him, and which he had been allowed to keep simply 
because "Miss o' the Manse " had made a present of it, 
had in the two months developed wonderfully, and had be- 
come warmly attached to his young master. They were in- 
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separable, sharing the same meals and the same bed, and 
never losing sight of each other except by sheer necessity. 
This being the case, it became an inexplicable mystery to 
Caesar's canine mind why he was never allowed to accom- 
pany Zeb to school in spite of all his dumb entreaties and 
caresses. Mrs. Baxter generally managed to keep him 
till he was out of sight, and thas poor Caesar was hood- 
winked. It was the same — nay, a degree worse — on Son- 
days, for Caesar was chained up in the house, and never 
allowed to cross the doorstep, lest he should be guilty of 
Sabbath desecration. 

One morning, however, when Zeb had been on his way 
to school for twenty minutes or more, who should come 
bounding up to him but Caesar? To go back with him 
was out of the question, to take him into school would be 
ten times worse ; what was he to do ? Pondering th& 
question, Zeb went on towards the school. Caesar was 
welcomed by the boys ivith loud shouts of delight. But 
soon the vexing question had to be settled what was to be 
done with him during school hours. A conference with 
his companions led Zeb to employ the following means of 
escaping from the dilemma. He collected some half-dozen 
pocket handkerchiefs and scarves, out of which he extem- 
porised a chain by tying them together. One end of thift 
tether he fastened round Caesar's neck, and the other he 
secured to a post which stood at one extremity of the play- 
ground. In this position the dog was left alone to his 
meditations as soon as the bell had ceased to ring. 

Caesar, feeling the ignominy of being held in such 
"durance vile," strained frantically at his chain and barked 
vigorously. Zeb had not reckoned on the barking, so 
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that when he heard him the perspiratioa poured down 
him. Fortunately, the dominie was somewhat deaf, and 
he was just then going on with his long opening prayer. 
Suddenly the barking ceased, and before Zeb had time to 
wonder what the reason could be, Caesar appeared in the 
open doorway, and, either seeing or smelling out his 
master, he came bounding towards him. A subdued com- 
motion ensued among the scholars, but by the time the 
dominie had said Amen, Csesar was lying quietly below 
his master's form, and only an unusual brightness in the 
faces of the boys, betrayed that something pleasant had 
broken in upon the monotony of schoolboy life. 

After the prayer came the Bible-lesson. Strange to say, 
the chapter to be read and expounded was the 12th of 
Mark, in which the word Caesar occurs two or three times. 
All went well until Zeb, having to read the fourteenth 
verse where the question is put — *' Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar or not ? " was asked by the dominie, 
"Who was Caesar, and where did he live?" 

The boys looked each other in the face and giggled. 
Zeb blushed and held down his head. He only knew of 
one Caesar, and he lived at Fordy with the Baxter's. Not 
knowing what to reply, Zeb was silent. 

" I say ! " thundered Mr. Robertson, " who was Caesar, 
and where did he live ? " 

Caesar, hearing his name called so lustily and earnestly, 
jumped to his feet and barked in response. The dominie 
heard it this time as he was listening intently for Zeb's 
reply. . The Bible fell from his hand upon the desk. He 
clutched at his spectacles as he always did in an extremity, 
and then said, " What w.is that f " 
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" Caesar ! " called out a boy in his innocence. 

Mr. Robertson, taking this answer as an exhibition of 
boyish impudence, especially as the whole school had been 
set in a roar of laughter by it, opened his desk, took out 
the strap, and threw it at the offender, with the words, 
" Charlie Ross, bring that to me." 

Charlie Ross knew what that meant, and, having given 
his answer in good faith — not in impertinence — he gave 
way to a panic of fear, and began to cry. This moved 
Zeb to action. Holding Caesar by the remains of the 
extemporised chain, he stood up, and stammered out, 
" Please, sir, it was Caesar." 

'* Will you insult me, too 1 " cried the irate njaster, 
ignorant of the presence of the dog. " You come here, 
also. I will teach you better manners. I am surprised 
at you, Zebedee Baxter." 

Leading the innocent cause of all this commotion, Zeb 
left his seat, and advanced towards the desk, every boy in 
the school rising to his feet in the excitement of the mo- 
ment. The instant the dominie's eye fell upon the animal, 
the truth flashed upon him like a revelation. But instead 
of looking at the best side of the affair, and passing it 
over with a gentle reprimand, he rushed at Zeb, saying, 
** I'll teach you, sirrah, to bring dogs into this school," and 
forthwith fastened upon the boy's coat collar. 

Caesar, evidently understanding that his young master 
was about to be unjustly punished, flew at the dominie 
with all his canine zeal, and, to the horror of that indi- 
vidual, fixed his teeth upon his best black waistcoat, which 
he had put on that morning while the other was being 
mended. 
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"Take the brute away!" screamed the master, as 
Ceesar's teeth made several rents in the cloth, and threatened 
to do the same to the flesh. 

Zeb tugged at the tether, but Ceesar refused to quit his 
hold. 

" Take the brute away, I tell you,*' cried the dominie, 
more frightened than ever. " He'll tear me to pieces." 

By putting his arms round the dog's neck Zeb succeeded 
in efifecting a separation between Csesar and his victim, 
isind while he held him firmly the master wiped the pers- 
piration from his brow, and meditated the next step. To 
punish Zeb while the animal, was in the room, still showing 
his teeth, and only restrained from continuing his attack by 
sheer force, would be suicidal, yet such a breach of school 
discipline must not go unpunished. 

" Tako the brute out, shut the door after him, and come 
back to me." 

The tone of voice in which this was uttered convinced Zeb 
that there was something in store for him when Caesar was 
beyond the power of championing him. Feeling that he 
was not to blame in the matter, he naturally resented the 
thought of punishment. 

'• Will ye hit me when I come back ?" he queried. 

" Certainly ; I must," answered the truthful master. 

'* Then I winna come back," said the boy, defiantly, as, 
perfectly unmolested, he led Csesar out of the door, and 
shut it after him. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A SCOTCH THISTLE. 



Dominie Kobertson foand it more difficnlt to manage his 
scholars this Saturday morning than he had ever done in 
his life before. In spite of punishment dealt out with a 
high and strong hand, the boys would not, or could not, 
settle down to work. Voice 'hoarse with shouting, and 
arm sore with wielding the strap, the schoolmaster was 
glad to dismiss his pupils half an hour earlier than usual, 
and go home to have some quiet, and to eat his frugal 
dinner. 

It had been a custom of his ever since he came into the 
neighbourhood to visit at the Manse every Saturday after- 
noon, and have tea and supper with Mr. McCorkindale 
and family. So crushed in spirit was he about Zeb and 
the evil he wrought among the boys, that he felt more than 
half inclined not to pay his usual visit to the Manse ; but 
remembering that Miss McCorkindale paid half of Zeb's 
school fees, he came to the conclusion that she ought to 
be made acquainted with the circumstances. 

** I don't wonder,'' said the dominie to himself mourn- 
fully, as he bent his steps towards the Manse — ** I don't 
wonder that the boy carries the significant appellation of 
' that loon o' Baxter's,' if he subjects other people to the 
same treatment as he has done me. But there is some- 
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thing about the boy I like," continued Mr. Robertson 
aloud, as he stopped before a large Scotch thistle to 
, examine its magnificent flower. " He*s a real Scotch 
thistle. Nemo me impune laceasit, which, being translated 
into the vulgar tongue, is Tovch me if ye daure. Some 
good qualities, but to get at them is a painful task." 
Then with a heavy sigh, as he smote the thistle-stem with 
his walking-stick, "I had better hopes of you, Zebedeo 
Baxter." 

Mr. Robertson had resumed his walk but a few minutes 
when he heard some one cough, and looking up he saw the 
object of his bitter thoughts standing upon a low stono 
wall, two or three yards ahead of him, swinging a basket 
in one hand, while the other was thrust into his trousers* 
pocket. As soon as the dominie lifted his head Zeb began 
to whistle with imperturbable gravity an old Scotch air. 

Stunned for a second or two by the unexpected appari- 
tion, the schoolmaster came to a sudden halt, showing by 
his look that he was not sure whether it was really Zeb he 
saw^ or whether it was a mere trick of his imagination. 
The whistling, however, speedily settled the matter in the 
dominie's mind, and with an inarticulate cry he sprang 
forward with the intent of seizing him, and of administer- 
ing to him that chastisement which he had escaped in the 
morning. 

Chuckling with delight, Zeb leaped into the stubble- 
field on the other side of the wall, thinking the domiqie 
would not follow him. In this, however, he was mistaken, 
for his pursuer sprang across the wall at a bound and 
pressed hard upon him in that stubble-fiekl, for Zeb was 
barefooted and the dominie h^d long legs. The field was 

E 
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a long one, and before the boy had gone three parts over 
it, he was lame and the blood trickling from a wound in 
his foot. Longshanks was gaining fast upon him; he 
wonld soon be under hi^ grasp unless he could fall upon 
some stratagem to help him. Zeb was fertile in strata- 
gems, and he saved himself by one this tima Remem- 
beripg that the dominie had been so afraid of Csesar in 
the morning, he began to call aloud — 

" Caesar, Caesar. Here boy,*' and then whistled. 

The ruse succeeded. The dominie came to a sudden 
halt, fearf d of encountering the teeth of the animal, and 
before he had sufficiently recovered, Zeb himself had dis- 
appeared. 

'* Oh, Mr. Robertson, what is the matter with you I " 
cried Miss McCorkindale as she met the schoolmaster 
coming'up the garden path, his clothes covered with dust, 
the perspiration standing in large drops upon his brow, 
and his face wearing a pained and angry expression. 

" That Scotch thistle — tha^t loon o' Baxter's,'' groaned 
the dominie. " Evil was the day when you and your papa 
sent him to me." 

" You surprise me beyond measure ; I always thought 
he was such a favourite with you, and was getting on so 
well with his learning." 

«* True enough, but," — aad the dominie poured out his 
full heart, as everybody did, to the young lady before him. 

The tea-bell rang before the schoolmaster had finished 
his tale, and his auditor, begging to be excused for a 
minute or two, left him to enter the dining-room alone. 

" You looked tired, dominie," cried Mr. McCorkindale 
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as he sat down to table. Have yon had a hard week's 
work. 

** Hard enough," and the schoolmaster fought his battle 
over again. ^ When he came to the episode in the stubble 
field, Miss McCorkindale, who had just come in, could not 
maintain her gravity. " Why," she said, '* the boy came 
here with a present of fish, and I am'sure the dog was not 
with him. For some reason or other they would not let 
him take Caesar." 

" Then possibly he has told you about this morning ?" 

"Not a word. I thought there was something 
troubliug him though, for he would not stay a minute, 
and he generally spends an hour or more when he comes 
to see me." 

"Conscience, conscience, you see," said the master, 
shaking his head, and somewhat appeased at the thought 
that Zeb was suffering from the scorpion whip so wisely 
laid up in every sinful man's heart by the Divine Maker. 

" To tell the truth, Mr. Robertson, I don't think that 
our protege was at all to blame. I think it was quite an 
accident that Caesar was in the school at the time." 

" 1 am quite of your mind, Lottie," said her father. " I 
don't think Mrs. Baxter would allow her grandson to take 
the animal to school ; and beside, what was more natural 
when the dog barked for the boy^to reply to the dominie's 
question that it was Caesar ? and then, when Zeb saw that 
the boy was to be punished for telling the truth, the noble 
little fellow — for I maintain in some things he is a little 
nobleman — stands up and maintains that it was Caesar 
who made the noise I And as for setting thp dog on you, 
I must tell you, friend dominie, that I don't believe it. 
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You don't know dogs, as I do, for yon say yon never had 
one. Caesar «was simply defending his master according to 
his animal instinct." 

Miss McGorkindale applauded her father for his lawyer- 
like defence of her favonrite ; but the dominie shook his 
head significantly. They were blind to the boy's faults, 
and he was mistaken — ^very much mistaken indeed— if they 
would not have an eye-opener some day soon. 

" Well, now, I have a proposition," said Mr. McGorkin- 
dale. "Zeb is sure to be at school to-morrow. You 
step in here after afternoon service and remain for tea, 
and I will get him to come in either before or after school. 
He shall confront you before us, and I am sure he will 
tell the truth." 

The dominie could say nothing against .the plan, so it 
was left to be put into execution. 

Sunday afternoon came. 

'*The minister wants to see you in the manse," said the 
beadle, touching Zeb's shoulder. 

** Me ? " exclaimed the boy, turning a pair of astonished 
eyes upon him. '* Me? and i' the noo? " 

" Yes, put back yer hair an' come on." 

Zeb brushed back his curls with his fingers, straightened 
his jacket, wiped his face with his pocket handkerchief 
lest there was any spot of dirt upon it, and wondering 
much what was wanted with him in the Manse, followed 
the beadle into the minister's study. Mr. McGorkindale 
was reclining upon the sofa according to his wont when 
they entered. 

** Well, Zebedee, my boy, how are you to-day? Gome 
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and shake hands with me. I think yon are not qnite so 
afraid of me as you used to be, are yon? " 

Zeb grinned and gave his hand. There was silence for 
a minnte, daring which the dominie, who ha<^ not yet 
been discovered by Zeb in the room, moved uneasily on 
his chair. Turning his head at the sound, and catching 
sight of the schoolmaster's solemn visage, he grew white 
as a sheet, and grasped at the table for support. 

^' Conscience, conscience," muttered the schoolmaster to 
himself. 

Miss McOorkindale then opened the business of this 
informal meeting, by asking Zeb to relate how Osraar 
oame to be at school, and to tell all that he remembered of 
what had transpired in the school-room. 

With a truthfulness and a regard to minutin, which 
reflected great credit upon him, Zeb narrated the whole 
facts of the case, giving the explanation which "iSr, 
McGorkindale had suggested as the probable one. The 
dominie, after much cross questioning, was unable to get 
Zeb to contradict himself. The explanation about CsBsar 
he was willing to accept, but to his mind, he said, it 
appeared that the story about the dog being tied to the 
post and breaking loose during the prayer was not true. 
He was of opinion that he wilfully and maliciously enticed 
the animal to accompany him to school, and, if so, tie was 
responsible for all that followed. 

<^ Ye can ask ma grannie,'' cried Zeb, his eyes flowing 
over with earnestness and truthfulness, "an' if it's nae 
true ye can wallup me roun' the skwell, an'— an' shoot 
Ceesar." 
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At the idea of Zeb being '< wallaped," as he termed it, 
round the school, Mr. McCorkindale hid his face in the 
sofa to smother his laughter, bat when he heard the boy 
qoiyer out that he was willing to sacrifice the animal if 
he was found to be untruthful, a great lump came into his 
throat, and he had harder work to keep back his tears 
than his laughter. There was not a dry eye in the com- 
pany, but it was impossible to say whether the water in 
the dominie's eyes would hare been there in spite of this 
scene or not. The boy's earnest manner, however, and, 
above ail, his sobs, quite satisfied Mr. Robertson that he 
had spoken the truth. 

"Come here, Zebedee," he said, huskily, "I believe you 
have spoken the truth. Let us shake hands and bd friends," 
during which process the dominie had hard work with his 
pocket handkerchief and his nose. 

Zeb went back to school, and from that time became its 
hero and acknowledged leader. But such was the 
character of the lad that he seemed to be quite unconscious 
of the honours his fellows wished to heap upon him, and 
consequently assumed no airs; he was accustomed to 
speak and act right out of his heart, and that was all. 
He was often in error, not infrequently in mischief, often he 
was in the right, and showed a spirit but worthy of the 
best of men. The schoolmaster began to see this, and 
treated him accordingly. 
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UNION AND SEPARATION, 

Some seven or eight months after the circumstances record- 
ed in the last chapters, Zeb began to hear mjsterioas hints 
about an approaching event of some importance to the 
Baxter family. Boy like, he pricked up his ears and 
listened, but had a small reward for his pains. That it 
was something about his uncle Davie he was sure by the 
manner in which he acted, and by the animated debates 
held between him and his mother when the nephew and 
grandson was supposed to be fast asleep in bed. Zeb was 
not without his suspicions that his uncle meant matrimony, 
and if that was the case he was in sympathy with his 
grandmother. Not that the boy had any very selfish feel- 
ing in the matter, but he knew that of late his uncle had 
been keeping company with the very young woman who 
in a fit of jealousy had spread a false report about him, 
and the very young woman against whose vengeance he had 
to shield his nephew. Nor was this all. Houses were 
scarce in Fordy, and unless a new couple had a fresh one 
built for them they generally made a home of that of either 
of their parents. In plain words Zeb did not like the 
young woman, and he feared her advent in his grand- 
father's house. 

Suspicion soon became certain knowledge. Zeb was 
admitted to the secret by the happy Davie. The boy 
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spoke oat his mind in his usaal blunt manner, his eyes 
flashing and his hands gesticulating. The enamoured 
fisherman wondered much at his nephew's determined 
hostility, especially when his efforts to disarm it by a six- 
pence down and many more in prospective proved abortiva 
Poor simple hearted Davie r he would have given anything 
to find a sympathiser with him in his home, but not one 
did he find. Neither his bride nor her friends were liked, 
and that was the secret. But remembering the unhappy 
issue of Andrew's marriage, his parents gave their consent 
to the union and to sharing their home with them. 

Although disapproving of the marriage Zeb was incon- 
sistent enough to be intensely interested in the approach- 
ing ceremonies. In fact^ it would have seem^ that he 
considered nothing would be right withoat his assistance, 
for there was scarcely a thing done but he had a hand in 
it — he and Csesar. 

When grandfather Baxter went to engage Mr. *Mc- 
Gorkindale's services Zeb accompanied him on that 
most important mission, and when the bridesmaid and 
groomsman went round the village announcing at every 
house the day and hour of the ceremony, they could not 
divorce him and his canine friend from their company, in 
spite of all their efforts. 

** You'll tak' me wi' you," he pleaded with his grand- 
mother when he heard that the parents of the couple were 
to accompany their children to the nearest town to buy 
the " providin'," and the indispensable charm and rings. 

" For shame, Zebedee ! What business have ye thinkin' 
about sic things ? Te maun stop at hame an' keep hoose." 
But as usual Zeb gained his point, and he was one of the 
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seven who stepped into the boat amid the cheers of those 
who shoved her oflf. 

Most interesting to him was the scene in the jeweller's 
shop. In answer to Davie's blushing request the shopman 
produced a large assortment of finger rings. After mach 
selecting and chaffering two were chosen and paid for. 
Then there took place an earnest whispering among the 
women, while Davie was pocketing the rings, and some- 
thing was said in an undertone to the jeweller. 

^^ To be sure. But it loses its virtae, ye ken, unless it's 
asket for," said the man bending over a case and selecting 
a small silver heart, which he handed with a smile and a 
joke to the bride. 

^^ Grannie," whispered Zeb, as they were returning 
kcHne, '' what was that she got at the shop ? " 
' '^ Whist, laddie, dinna ask sic questions; for shame? " 

This only excited Zeb's inquisitive mind the more, and 
persisting in his inquiry, he was referred' to his uncle or 
his grandfather for answer. The latter would not satisfy 
him, but the former, possibly having partaken too freely 
of the spirit some hospitable friend had pressed upon the 
hap|)y man, told him that it was a charm to keep away 
the witches. But what l^e witches were, or why they 
iieeded to be diarmed away, he could not learn. 

The house of the bride's father was chosen as the scene 
of the marriage festivities for several reasons, the principal 
one being that it was so much larger than the Baxter's and 
would accommodate more guests. It was reckoned that 
by a skilful arrangement, say after the manner of herrings 
in a barrel, that all the inhabitants of Fordy could find 
standing room in the house. And this was of the utmost 
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importance, for every one was expected to be present, and 
bring more provision with th^n than thej themselves 

wonld nse. 

• At last the day came. It was a beautif nl April morning 
without any tokens of rain- The snn shone brightly every- 
where especially on the bine sea, which broke into a 
snbdned music on the shingly beach. Mr. McCorkindale 
came punctually at eleven o'clock, and in a yery shorty 
simple, and happy manner, united the two in the covenant 
of marriage. Quite aware that his presence was not 
desired any longer than was necessary, he gave back to 
the bride his fee with a few cheery words, and took his 
leave. Then began the business of the day in earnest. 

While the women were busy setting np tables both in 
and out of doors — for this arrangement had been suggest- 
ed as the best under the circumstances — ^the men lounged 
about, inhaling the odour which reached them from the 
other end of the house, and longing with healthy appetites 
for the feast to begin. 

When the tables were made to stand by all kinds of 

inf^enions contrivances, two large, smoking wooden dishes 

were brought out and put upon the tables, which were 

unadorned by table-cloths. Knives and forks were luxuries 

undreamt of. The guests produced spoons which they 

had brought with them, and six of them fell upon the 

wooden dish, which contained a soup made of milk and 

rice. When these had eaten a sufficient quantity, they 

passed the dish on to the next half-dozen, and so on untU an 

had partaken of the soup Two more wooden dishes were 

placed on the table containing broth, in which a large 

piece oi meat had been boUed, and the same process was 
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followed in dispatching it The meat itself was placed on 
a wooden tray, and any one was at liberty to take a piece 
with his or her hand, and eat it with bread. Still another 
dish called skink soap was brought on to the table, and 
eaten in the same manner, with this difference, that if any 
one did not want more soup he or she could dip a hand 
into the dish and take out a piece of the meat. This com- 
pleted the dinner. 

When every one had eaten enough, the company 
adjourned to a small plot of grass called ^^ the green," at 
the back of the Tillage, where dancing was carried on 
until the eyening. Zeb was a silent spectator of the dance 
first, because he was a mere boy and could not mix with 
his elders, and second, because his friend Murray, who 
had been at the dinner, but who did not approve of the 
dancing, had read him a lecture on the subject, and to 
prevent any slips on the boy's part, had taken him under 
his wing for the evening. 

The next morning the company reassembled for the 
wedding breakfast. The repast consisted of hard fish, and 
a strange mixture of bread and liquor known locally as 
'' ale brose " and '^ ale sapps." On such occasions the 
quantity of drink consumed was astonishing, and to meet 
the expence, the groomsman went round to the company 
after breakfast with a sieve, into which each guest was 
expected to put half-a-crown, as his or her contribution 
towards the outlay. 

Somehow Zeb did not enjoy himself at the breakfast, 
The smell of the liquor, the closeness of the atmosphere* 
and the excitement upset him. He was glad when the 
company adjourned once more to 'Uhe green " to dance 
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what waA known as the ''shame dance.'' In this he was 
greatly interested. Dancing and clapping th^ir hands the 
gnests came round the newlj-married conple, singing with 
their fine mnsical voices the refrain :— « 

"Whate'er ye do when oot o' view. 
Behave yersels afore folk " 

While this was going on, some observed that neither of 
the Baxters were dancing, and instantly the decree went 
forth that they most The poor old man pleaded that he 
was ill and too stiff in the joints, but no excuse would be 
accepted. He was instantly set upon by a group of 
excited young people, and whirled, into the dance. The 
poor old man did his best to please them for a moment, 
and the^ left them as soon as he could to sit down upon 
a stone in the outskirts of the erovfd, Zefo followed him. 

"Grandfather, yer looking ill," cried the boy, as he 
observed i^ spasm on the old man's face, and a deadly 
pallor succeed it. 

"Fm — only — ^tired — Zeb," he gasped^ "never mind — 
m be better — ^in a — minute." 

" rU run for grannie." 

"No," and the old man grasped his arm; "I'll be 
better in a minute." 

Zeb was in an agony of terror and was almost at his 
wit's end. The only person whose eye he could catch 
was Murray, who was passing the group of dancers, and 
him he beckoned. 

"Are you ill, Baxter ?" cried Murray, kneeling down 
beside the old man, who was pressing his heart with both 
his hands. 
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The old man made him no answer, but said faintly, 
** Bring yer grannie." 

Zeb bounded off and brought her back in a few seconds. 
With a wild shriek, Mrs. Baxter fell upon her knees and 
took her husband's head upon her breast. '^ Speak t' me, 
Andra, say yer better!" she wailed. 

The man opened his eyes, and tried to turn upon her a 
look of tender aflfectioa *' I'm feart/' he gasped, *'it*B — 
a' ower — wi* me. The Lord's — will '* 

"Dinna leave me — I canna let ye leave me, Andra," 
cried Mrs. Baxter, rocking herself to and fro in her grief. 

There was a moment of silentxe, which even Murray 
dare not break, and then the old man seemed to wander 
in his mind, and to go back to the time when his son 
rescued him and Davie from the sea. **The land — canna 
be far away. There's Andra in the water — comin' t' save 
me! A' richt'* — as if in shouting across the water — "I've 
got a grip o' the rock." 

Then consciousness returned for an instant. "Wife, 
kiss me. Guid-bye. I'll be wi' oor Andra the day. 
Guid bye, wifie," the old fisherman murmured, and fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTER XIIi; 

A NEW RELATIVE. 

With a cry which startled the echoes of the rocks and fell 
as a death-knell upon the ears of the dancers, Mrs. 
Baxter quitted her hold of her husband's corpse, and fell 
fainting into the. arms of Murray. In a moment she was 
surrounded by a crowd of white and solemn faces, amid 
which were conspicuous those of the bride and bridegroom. 
Murray implored her son to keep the crowd back, and 
give his mother the chance to recorer. Regaining their 
senses, some of the men besought all the crowd to go home 
except the two women who had taken charge of Mrs. 
Baxter, while they lifted the body and carried it to the 
house. Zeb, who was standing by in speechless terror, was 
dispatched in all haste for the doctor. 

By this time Mrs. Baxter had opened her eyes, and the 
sight which met her gaze brought to her the solemn con- 
sciousness that she was a widow. The procession carry- 
ing the body of her deceased husband was just starting on 
its slow march to her house. It was an awful moment for 
her, but she struggled with her feelings and made all 
haste home to see if she could do anything for the beloved 
partner of her life. But she and everybody saw long be- 
fore the doctor arrived that her husband was no more in 
the flesh. 
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There was still a little crowd in the room when the 
doctor left The silence was oppressive, broken only by 
the sobs of Mrs. Baxter and Zeb. Murray, who was 
there, said, *' Friends, this a time for prayer. Let us 
pray/' 

Then down they all fell upon their knees, while he offered 
np an earnest and touching petition for a newly-made 
widow and the children whose joy had been so suddenly 
broken in npon by death. It was a prayer which seemed 
to do everybody good, and although no one thanked him 
he knew by their manner that they were thankful for it. 

Until the funeral was over, Zeb and the rest of the 
honsehold were very wretched. The old man had been 
sincerely loved at home and respected abroad, so that the 
condolences the family were continually receiving made them 
feel their loss more. Occupation, however, sovereign balm 
for many a wound, did its kindly service for alL Zeb, 
with whom we have most to do in this narrative, went 
back to school, and gradually regained his former cheerful- 
ness and vivacity. Tea, even if that were possible, he be- 
came more vivacious than ever, — not that he was alto- 
gether insensible of his loss, for he often missed his grand- 
father, but he was a boy, and a boy fuller of spirit and 
life than most. That was just the secret of it all. 

Rather more than a year after the marriage and death 
recorded in the last chapter, Zeb was returning from one 
of his Saturday afternoon visits to the Manse, and was 
turning over some stones by the roadside in search of 
beetles, when he heard the sound of approaching cart- 
wheels. The circumstance was far from uncommon ; so, 
although CsBsar barked fast and furiously, the lad did not 
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lift his head lest he should lose a good specimen for his 
coUectioa For since he had seen Mr. McCorkindale's 
collection of natural history objects, he had been more or 
less ambitious in the same line. 

" Hallo, there ! *' cried a thick, gruff voice. 

Zeb lifted his head quickly. Within a yard or two of him 
a nondescript vehicle, commonly called a "cadger's cart," 
had come to a stand. Zeb would not have required the 
fish scales adhering, to the sides of the cart to tell that it 
was employed in vending herrings round the country. 
There was an unmistakable, indescribable cut about it 
which, to a practised eye, plainly revealed its use. An 
animal, which only out of respect to its feelings could be 
called a horse, stood in the shafts, holding its head on one 
side with a far-away look as if the memory of better days 
was casting a deep shade of melancholy over the present 
ignoble ones. Upon the front corner of the cart nearest 
to Zeb was seated the owner of the gruff voice— a stoutish, 
bloated-looking man, with grizzly hair, and dressed in a 
sou'wester and a' dirty jersey. A short clay pipe, blatik 
as so6t, was stuck in one corner of his mouth, where it 
remained during all the following colloquy as if it were a 
natural and necessary auxiliary to his power of speech. 
All this and more Zeb's quick eye took in with one short 
but steady gaze. Upon the side of the cart he read — 
evidently painted by the owner himself or some amateur — 
the .words, 

Peter Young, 
Colston. 

No. I. 
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Zeb looked the man steadily in the face for a second or 
two, but, as he made no farther attempt to speak, he called 
vpon Cffisar to stop barking, and itesumed his occupation 
among the stones. 

"Hallo, there I I say. Canna ye gie a body a ceevil 
answer ? " 

The boy looked up defiantly, for the tone of voice was 
harsher than before. 

"Aye, when I'm spoken ceevily to," he said. 

" Your name's Baxter, then. Dinna dony't. I winna 
itan' 't." 

"Who's denyin' 't?" retorted Zeb, fiercely. 

" I was sure o't," this to himself ; then aloud, " Yer 
gran'feyther deet a while ago ? Sudden ? " 

" Ay." 

" D'ye ken wha I am ? " . 

" Hoo should I ? unless," answered Zeb, pointing to the 
cart sign, " yer Peter Young ? " 

"Yer richt; I'm Peter Young? Bit de ye ken wha 
Peter Young is?" 

"Maybe the man that ains that cadger's caart," 
answered the boy, mischievously, " an' may be no." 

**I'm yer ither gran'feyther," answered thie man,, taking 
no notice of Zeb's insinuation. 

At this astounding revelation the boy's first impulse 
was to put his hand in his pocket and whistle, which he 
did, while the claimant to his filial regard looked calmly 
on. This man his grandfather ! Impossible ! the boy said 
to himself, as he mentally compared the coarse-looking 
man before him with the fine frame and kindly looks of 
the only one he had hitherto known by the name of grand- 

r 
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father. That a boy might have two gr?,ndfathers, Zeb 
knew very well, and that his mother's father was supposed 
to be alive, he also knew ; but as the Youngs had left 
Fordj shortly after he came to it, he had never seen them, 
end so, boylike, seldom thought about them. He had 
been told that his mother was dead, and that he? parents 
were not the salt of the earth, it is true ; but that his 
mother's father could be so disreputable in his appearance 
as this man was seemed utterly improbable to a boy of 
high notions and feelings like Zeb. He thought, there- 
fore, the man was simply drunk and joking ; at least, he 
would fain think so, for he could not help wondering how 
he had got his knowledge. 

" Weel," said the man. after he had waited in vain for 
the boy to answer him, " what do ye say till't ? " 

" It's a lee," answered Zeb, with all his soul. 

Peter Young laughed until the ill-built vehicle shook 
ominously, and the animal in the shafts turned round his 
head as if in protest against the spell of other years being 
so rudely broken in upon. 

" Guess ye diuna like the looks o' me," he said. " I 
h&e nae doot ye've been tacht t' hate me, an a' yer mither's 
folk." 

" I'm sure I haven't," protested Zeb. 

" Dinna tell me that. I ken the Baxters -better ; they're 
a bad lot, an' ill-used me sair. ' Yer feyther's death was a 
joodgment on them, an' yer gran'feyther's wis another ; 
ay, I say, they were joodgments," and the man stamped 
his foot fiercely upon the shaft. 

" Is my mither livin'f " asked Zeb, burning with indig- 
nation at the words. 
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" No, laddie, she's deed," answered the man in a less 
rough voice. 

** Wisna that a joodgment on you ! " said Zeb, his eyes 
flashing fire the while. Suddenly, however, the fire went 
oat, and a sad, wistful longing came into them. 

" Will ye tell me somethin' aboot my mither f " he ask- 
ed, with a quaver, on his lips. 

"I will, if ye'U come an' live wi' me." 

" Come an' hve wi' you !'* echoed the boy, opening his 
eyes with astonishment ; " an' leave my grannie and 
Davie f " * 

" T" be sure. I've as good richt t' you as they hae. 
They've had ye lang enough. You would hae a fine time 
o't gangin' roun' the country in this caart o' mine." 

Zeb looked contemptuously at the vehicle before him, 
and pouted his finely cut lips with scorn. 

" A fine time it would be," he said, " a cadger's caart 
and selUn' herrin's ! Catch me at it." 

Peter Young's eye flashed fire, but he suppressed the 
words that rose to his tongue, resolving to have recourse 
to stratagem With the ingenious boy before him. In truth, 
he liked Zeb all the better for his spirit, and was the more 
determined to get him into his possession if he could. 

" Weel, bide wi' yer grannie, and an' muckle joy may 
she hae o' ye," he answered, craftily ; '* bit dinna ye want 
t' hear aboot yer mither ? " 

" Ay," said the boy, softening in a moment. 

" Weel, come up an' sit wi' me here, an' I'll tell ye as 
we gang on the road a bit." 

But Zeb had seen the ominous light in the man's face 
and was on his guard* 
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'< Can't ye stop a bit an' tell me ? ^ he asked. 

^' No, Tm in a great hnrry. Come np here an' 111 tell 
ye.'' 

" No : if ye winna tell me here, ye can keep it t' yerseV' 
said Zeb, drawing himself np to his fnll height, which was 
not mnch, and calling Caesar to him with a whistle. 

In a moment Yonng leaped from his seaf with an oath, 
and before Zeb had time to collect his scattered senses he 
had laid violent hands npon him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TffS DOMimE TO TEE RESCUE. 

"No Manse to-day. Minister from home, and strange 
minister at the honse. Ah, well, I'll e'en take a long 
walk into Sheep's Glen, and have a look at the rnins the 
minister thought he had discovered. Most likely they 
may turn out the remains of some common dyke or cot- 
tage instead of an ancient castle or Roman fortification as 
he supposes. It has been so before." 

So soliloquised the dominie as he brushed his coat on 
this Saturday afternoon, preparatory to the walk, and the 
investigation to which he referred. • 

Sheep's Glen was distant some six or seven miles from 
the schoolmaster's house, but he had long legs, a strong 
will, and a faculty of withdrawing like the snail within 
himself, so that, occupied with his thoughts, the way did 
not seem long. 

He found the so-called ruins Of the minister not without 
considerable difficulty, and certainly there did appear to 
be something extraordinary in their appearance. They 
lay close to the side of a brook, which babbled merrily to 
the stones in its bed, and, with many a shimmer, returned 
the kindly glances of the sun. The dominie was able to , 
trace three squares, one large, and the other two con- 
siderably smaller, bearing a striking resemblance to the 
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foirty-seyenth proposition of the first book of Euclid, — at 
least, so he fancied. The greater part of these supposed 
ruins were more like mounds than anything else, grown 
over with heath and furze, and only revealing here and 
there parts of the stonework beneath. 

Long and carefully did the schoolmaster examine the 
mounds, now walking round them and oyer them, and 
then surveying them from the hill-side ; but think as he 
would, puzzle his brains as he did, he could make no- 
thing of the subject at all. While pacing backward and 
forward a shepherd passed, driving his flock of sheep be- 
fore him. Possibly he lived in the neighbourhood ; most 
likely he knew the traditions of the place. If so, what 
was the tradition about these mounds or ruins ?^ 

The shepherd opened his eyes wide, regarding the 
dominie as if he had been either a fool or lunatic. 

^' Ruins, man ! " he cried, as if throwing the words of 
the schoolmaster like missiles, " Why every fool kens it's 
only an auld sheep fould an' shepherd's cottage." And 
he left the dominie looking after him with open mouth and 
moist eye& 

'^ A, sheep-fold!" said the would-be antiquarian to 
himself, returning slowly and thoughtfully to the place, 
at the same time priming himself with snuff. '< A sheep- 
fold ! Nonsense ! It cannot be ! Tut I tut ! tut I the 
man must be fooling me." 

The dominie went over the ground again, examining 
it carefully, and muttering his thoughts aloud. 

'< Possibly the man is right after all. Near to the 
water-side for the washing — exactly. Most likely. Now 
I remember I have seen such .things before, and built of 
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the mountain stone, too. This sqnare subtending the 
right angle of the triangular space yonder is the fold; 
this one at base of the triangle is the cottage ; but what 
fe the other square? Let me see, have these stone folds 
two divisions V* But as the dominie could find no solution 
of the difficulty, and as no other stranger passed him, he 
was obliged to leave and return to home. 

He was still busy with the problem, when he regained 
the road, walking with slow step and head bent down- 
wards. Suddenly he stopped, and began to describe a 
figure npon the dust with his walking-stick. 

"This is the hypotenuse of the right-angled-triangle 
with the largest square. Here is the base with the 
smallest, and here the side with third. Now the square 
described upon the side subtending the right angle is equal 
to the sum of the squares described upon the sides which 
contain the angle. But are sheep-folds built upon such 
mathematical principles I No. Now the Romans " 

It was a scream which broke in upon the dominie's 
argument ; but, although he looked all round, he could 
not make out from whence it came. Listening, he heard 
the sound of cart-wheels approaching, and as there was a 
sudden bend in the road, he made all haste forward lest 
some one had been knocked down and run over. 

The first thing that met his eye was a cart trailing 
slowly along. Standing in it was a man apparently 
struggling with something, but as it was getting dusk, or 
because the schoolmaster's sight was failing him, he conld 
not make anything out distinctly. He became aware of 
a dog barking, and jumping furiously at the cart. Another 
moment and he exclaimed aloud : " Why, bless me I that's 
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Cffisar I What can the matter be?'' Csesar and the 
dominie had got fast Mends since their first meeting im 
the schoolroom. 

" What's the matter ? whaf s the matter ?" cried he, 
nmnii^ up to the man, and trying to look into the cart, 
bnt it was too high for him. 

*' Maister Robertson ! Save me ! Save me T and Zeb, 
scarcely identifiable with terror, stmggliDg, and fish scales, 
looked oTcr the side of the cart, and stretched out his arm 
to the dominie with a faith that moved a mountain for him, 
for he believed with boyhood's belief in the power of the 
dominia 

By this time, Young had turned round, and was scowl- 
ing defiance at the taD, thin f^re before him. He knew 
yery well who Mr. Robertson was, although the dominie 
knew nothiog about him. Toung was thinking how easily 
he could lerel the schoolmaster with the ground, when the 
latter said, in a rapid, earnest manner, touching the cadger 
with the top of his stick, ^'What are you doing with 
Zebedee Baxter ? What are you doing with the boy ?" 

** It's nane o' your business." 

^* Begging your pardon, it is my business," said Mr. 
Robertson, flushing up, and seeming to expand into 
another mau. '^ It would be my business if it was a dog 
that was in pain, and when it is a scholar of my own, I 
must and will know." 

Whether any answer was made by Young or not, the 
dominie never knew, for the cries of Zeb and the barking 
of CsBsar completely shut out every other sound ; but in a 
moment he was confronted with the enraged cadger, who 
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ordered him to be off, or he would be the worse for it, 
lifting his arm threateningly at the same time. 

Mr. Robertson stepped adroitly back at once, avoiding 
the chance of a blow, and luring his antagonist further 
from the cart. Young followed, thinking to intimidate 
the dominie. No sooner did Zeb observe this than with a 
bound he was upon the road, and running away at full 
speed, to the frantic joy of Caesar. He had not ran many 
yards, however, when the thought struck him that it was 
cowardly to leave his. friend and rescuer to the tender 
mercies of a man who would not scruple to use violence, 
and so he began to retrace his steps slowly. 

The dominie, seeing this, waved his hand for him to 
make good his escape, but in doing so he attracted the 
attention of Young, who had not observed the action of 
the boy in his eagerness to intimidate his enemy. With 
an oath, the cadger turned to regain possession of his 
grandson. Quick as thought, the schoolmaster stepped 
forward, and seized him by the arm, at the risk of being 
knocked down. 

** Stay. Let the boy alone — at least, tell me what it 
all means : what right ];Lave you to act as if he were your 
dave V* 

Young turned fiercely round and lifted his arm to strike 
the dominie. 

^< Resort not to violence," he said, stepping back as 
before.. "I am a man of peace, but I know how to de- 
fend myself," and the schoolmaster even then went back 
in thought to his college days, when there was no one who 
knew anything of him would challenge the lithe thin figure 
in a wrestling match. 
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Brutal in instinct and maddened by anger and drink, 
Yonng took these words as the speech of a coward, and 
closed upon the dominie again. As if by some nnseen 
agency, the cadger was sprawling on his back in the road 
before he knew where he was. 

" Zebedee, call away Caesar," cried the schoolmaster, as 
the dog flew at the prostrate man, for dogs as well as men 
are not above striking at a fallen enemy. 

" Now take him home." Then addressing Yonng, who 
was trying to regain his footing, " Let me help yon up. 
I bear yon no animosity. What I did, I did only in self- 
defence, and I ask yonr pardon if I have hurt you. Let 
me and the boy go on our way," the dominie went on as 
Young refused his help, ^' and you shall go on yours un- 
molested. 1 will not ask who you are, nor seek to give 
you into custody, if you will go in peace. Offer any more 
violence, and I will not only repeat my treatment of you, 
but will neither seek to restrain the dog, nor to keep you 
out of the clutches of the law." 

A.S the dommie spoke^ Zeb thought he had never seen 
him look so grand and impressive before, and certainly he 
seemed to be a different being from the patient, meek- 
looking, absent-minded man which he had the reputation 
of being. 

Young evidently thought that the best policy under the 
circumstances was a retreat, which he forthwith adopted 
with much inarticulate growUng and a threat which was 
articulate enough to be heard and understood that he had 
not yet done with either Zeb or his deliverer. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MISSING, 



" Davie, T wish ye would gang an' see if that laddie's 
comin*. It's almost dark. He's generally hame afore this." 

" Tut, mither, dinna fash yersel', Zeb's a'richt, nae fear. 
Ye ken he's never in a hurry hame, an' he kens the road 
as weel as I do." 

But Mrs. Baxter could not help ** fashing " herself, as 
her son called her anxiety. It was true that Zeb was never 
in a hurry home when he had Csesar with him, and there 
was any chance of diversion by the way, but he had al- 
ways hitherto returned from the Manse before dark. She 
had been very careful to command his return before dusk 
on account of the dangerous surroundings of Fordy, and 
she knew that for the same reason Miss McCorkindale 
would not detain him beyond the appointed time. How 
was it, then, he had not yet made his appearance ? In the 
hope of seeing him enter every minute, she went about her 
duties in the house till it was quite dark. Then she could 
not remain quiet any longer ; she appealed to her son to 
get up and seek for him on the way to the Manse, and, if 
he did not meet him, to go on as far as the minister's and 
make inquiries. 

By this time Davie himself was beginning to be appre- 
hensive, although he professed to be quite sure of the boy's 
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speedy reappearance. Without appearing to be in a hnrry, 
he took down his lantern, prepared it carefully, lighted it, 
and, with the assurance that he would bring his nephew 
back in the twinkling of an eye went out No sooner was 
he alone, however, than it was evident, by the long strides 
he took, that he feared the worst. 

It did not take many minutes for him to reach the one 
road that Fordy could boast of, a steep, unfenced path, 
which crept serpent-like up the escarpment at the back of 
the village. As he climbed slowly upwards he flashed the 
light of his lantern in every conceivable direction where an 
accident might be supposed to happen, but there was no 
traces of the missing Zeb. When about half way up he 
paused, with a beating heart, for he fancied he heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. Yes, he was not mis- 
taken ; some one was coming, and at a rapid pace, too, just 
like Zeb when he was in a hurry. Davie pressed eagerly 
forward. 

** Who's there ? " cried a voice, which the young fisher- 
man, with a pang, recognised as that of Murray. 

« Davie Baxter." 

He was about to ask him if he had met his nephew, or 
knew anything of his where-abouts, when he saw, by the 
light of the lantern, that Murray's face was pale and 
agitated. 

"What's up, Murray!" he said instead, fearing to 
anticipate any accident to Zeb. 

"Somebody's fallen over the Witch's Nose. What's 
the matter, Baxter?" he continued, as the lantern fell 
from Davie's nerveless hand, and rolled down the path 
some distance. 
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^< Oh, my God, it's Zeb !'' 

" Zeb, do ye say !" cried Murray, in intense excite- 
ment, seizing Davie's arms. " Is he missing ?" 

" I've come oot t' seek him," almost screamed the ex- 
citable Davie. " He took some fish t' the Manse in the 
afternoon, an' hadn't come back when I started." 

" Weel, whether it's Zeb or no," said Murray, regaining 
his presence of mind, there's nae time t' lose. Come on, 
an' let's get t* the boats," and darting forward he snatched 
up the lantern, which fortunately had not been extin- 
guished, and led the way at a break-neck pace down the 
path. 

Fordy was settling down comfortably for the night ; 
some had already gone to bed, and others were about to 
follow suite. A week of hard work by day to the women, 
by night to the men in securing the fishermen's yearly 
harvest, made two nights of unbroken rest an unspeakable 
boon. The herring boats were all drawn safely up upon 
the beach, and everything put away for the Sabbath rest. 
The tongues of those who were awake doubtless ran upon 
the past week's spoils, and the probable success of the 
next, but to those who were asleep, herrings and boats, 
and everything on sea or land, were as if they did not 
exist. 

" Davie," said Murray, when they had reached the level 
ground, ''you gang an' get the best men t' the boats an' 
I'll gang an' tell yer mither." This he said for two rea- 
sons, first, that Davie was sure to say it was Zeb when 
they had no proof that it was ; and second, because it was 
better that she should know all from him, than part from 
the lips of an excited crowd of women. 
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Id less than fi^e minntes the whole village was in a 
commotion. At the cry of some one haying fallen over 
the rocks into the sea, men leaped from their beds and 
slipped into their clothes as if by magic ; the women mean- 
while seizing the lanterns and lighting them. Then what 
a confused noise and rushing about of bare feet, as boats 
was got ready and shoved off, and a band of searchers 
was organised and despatched to the place where Murray 
fancied the person had fallen over. In ten minutes lights 
were flashing from one end to the other of the village, and 
upon the Witch's Nose. 

This was a rock which stretched out a considerable 
distance in the sea, but why it was called the Witch's 
Nose nobody knew, or cared to inquire. But near it — in 
fact, coming down close to the shoulder of the mainland 
— were some fields belonging to the nearest farm. One of 
the fields was let to the fishermen of Eordy, for the pur- 
pose of drying their nets. This Saturday night Murray 
had been calling on some friends belonging to the church, 
and coming home he thought he would go and see if his 
nets were all •right. It was almost dark, but knowing 
every foot of the ground, he had no care but that his 
property might be all right. He jtist completed an exami- 
nation, more by his hands than his eyes, when he heard 
what he took to be the cry and splash of a man who had 
fallen over the Witch's Nose. Knowing that it would be 
more than useless for him to make a search from the top, 
he set off at full speed for the village, and in descending 
met Davie as we have seen. 

Murray, therefore, thinking it best that he shoald be 
ready to point out the place where he thought the acci- 
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dent had occurred, went to the top of the rock. Davie 
was in the first boat, which, guided by Murray's lantern,, 
came to the foot to begin the search. Two of Murray's 
companions were let down the rock by ropes, but neither 
they iror the men in the boats could discover any traces of 
an accident. There were no blood marks, no pieces of 
torn garments — ^nothing to lead to any discovery. 

They were about to give up in despair, thinking that 
the boy must have bounded like a ball from the cliff, and 
been drowned in a moment, when a man in one of the 
boats fancied he saw something floating near him in the 
water. The light of a lantern was turned upon it, and it 
was discovered to be a Highland bonnet, such as most of 
the young fishermen wore. It was seized at once. Did 
Zeb wear such a bonnet ? was asked and answered in the 
affirmative. Then he was drowned was the conclusion 
instantly jumped at. However, the bonnet was taken to 
Davie for identification. The poor fellow looked at it by 
the uncertain light of the lantern, and his face became 
deadly pale. Yes ; he feared it was Zeb's, though it was 
so wet he could not he certain. 

" I'm sure it's nae Zeb's," said the boy Scot, who had 
accompanied the rescue party ; *' it's ower big. Try it 
on yer head, Davie." 

Davie did so, and almost upset the boat with a frantic 
leap of joy. It fitted his head exactly, and then it was 
wet — ^that would make it smaller. Besides, he knew Zeb's 
bonnet was too small for him, as he had once tried to put 
it on in mistake. Yarious conjectures as to how the 
bonnet was there, whether it had been washed off the 
head of a drowning man, or blown off the head of a living 
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man by the wind, did not help them to find the body, or 
any more traces of it, so the boats returned with all speed 
to Fordy. 

There was a strong hope in Davie's heart, however, 
that Zeb was not the one who had met with the accident, 
if an accident had occurred. He therefore made all haste 
home to assure his mother, by the sight of the bonnet, 
that it was not her grandson that had perished. Strange, 
but at that moment Davie never thought that the reason 
of his joy might be the cause of another's sorrow. But 
he did uot find his mother at home. She had gone out 
about a quarter of an hour ago, his wife said, thinking 
that she could call at the Manse, and be back before the 
boat returned. Davie set off at once to follow her, and 
bring her back. 

Old and frail as she was, however, Mrs. Baxter, strength- 
ened by her anxiety and love, had reached the .Manse be- 
fore her son could overtake her. When Davie was ushered 
into the dining-room, he found there as much excitement 
as he had left. The dominie's house-keeper, an old blear- 
eyed little woman, had come to see if her master was there. 
He had gone out in the afternoon without saying a word, 
save that he was not going to the Manse for tea, and so 
he would have it at home about six o'clock ; but he had 
not yet come. This most unusual circumstance in the 
punctual dominie's life was cause for great anxiety to his 
friends. Close upon her heels came Mrs. Baxter, "with her 
tale, and as Zeb had been dismissed in plenty of time to 
reach home before dark, it may be imagined in what a 
condition Davie found them when he called. 

He was showing them the bonnet, and describing how 
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it was fonnd, when the door bell was rang, and presently 
the dominie, covered with dast, and looking very exhausted, 
entered the room. Then followed question and answer in 
quick succession ; but the Baxters only remained to hear 
that Zeb had been safely escorted home by the dominie, 
and that he was well 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



FIRE I FIHK! 



On the way back to Fordy, Davie had hard work to 
keep pace with his mother. Not content to walk fast, she 
would have run all the way, but for her breathing, which 
was not quite so good as it had Ijceu forty years before. 
They were descending the steep path into the village, when 
the light of a lantern flashed before them. 

'* Is that you, uncle ? " said a voice, which was at once 
recogni$^d as Zeb's. 

In another minute the boy was in his grandmother's 
arms. Tired as he was when he reached home, no sooner 
had he answered the importunate questions .of Davie's 
wife, than he had set off in search of those who were 
searching for him. 

Xo questions were asked either by his grandmother or 
his uncle until they were seated quietly by the fire, after 
having tried to partake of some refreshments. Then the 
boy had to repeat his story at least twice from beginning 
to end, and answer no end of questions to boot, before his 
auditors were quite satisfied. He was then despatched to 
bed, while the Baxters gathered closer together round the 
fire, and discussed the matter far into the night. 

It was not known until the morning that Zeb had re- 
turned ; but the intelligence soon spread, and although it 
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was Sunday, almost every person in the village called to 
see him, and hear the story of his adventure. 

About the first to call was Murray, dressed for church. 

*S We'll hae a prayer noo," said some sneeringly, as he 
was seen approaching ; but, to their astonishment, he did 
not even stay to hear the story. He simply congratulated 
all that he had returned '^ safe an' weel,'' and then took 
his leave. 

The boys of the village only heard Zeb's adventure 
second-hand from their parents ; but they (jonsoled them- 
selves with the hope of getting him all to themselves some 
time during the next day. 

Mrs. Baxter would not allow her grandson to go to 
school on the^ Monday morning as usual; she was afraid 
to trust him out of the village so soon after his strange 
adventure. The time would have hung heavy on his hands, 
therefore, but for the preparations that were being made 
for the fishing boats to put to sea. He helped his uncle 
as much as he could, and then stood on the beach until the 
last sail had dwindled to a speck on the horizon. Then 
his friend Tam Scot and some other boys carried him off 
in triumph to their favourite meeting-place under the 
boat-shed, where he had to relate all his tale to the perfect 
satisfaction of his juvenile audience. 

By the time he had finished, it was dark ; but the boys 
were not inclined to go home ; besides Zeb had not heard 
of the search for his supposed mangled or drowned body. 
So Tam went into the house for a candle, which he placed 
in the neck of a broken bottle, and then the boys gathered 
round it to hear Tam's story, for he was the only juvenile 
who had accompanied the boats to the Witch's Nose. 
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He was describing with great gusto and dramatic force 
the lights on Witch's Nose and the dashing of the waves 
below, when a loud scream startled them into silence. 
Their faces looked ghastly pale in the candle-light, while 
they turned terrified eyes upon each other. Was it the 
cry of a warlock, or a wandering ghost? — or what t 

The boys looked round the shed, with the dark, ugly 
shadows lurking in the corners, and, accustomed as they 
were to tales of spirits and warlocks that wandered in the 
darkness, they shivered, and drew closer together. 

Again the scream rose upon the still evening air, this 
time accompanied with a cry for help and the rush of feet 
Zeb was the first to spring up and, calling C»sar, to go 
out into the darkness. He was joined immediately by his 
companions. 

Following the sound of the retreating footsteps and the 
light of a single lantern, they soon discovered the cause of 
the screams and commotion. Their eyes were already 
beginning to smart with the smoke of burning wood, and 
as they turned round the gable of one of the cottages, a 
huge volume of smoke met them and enveloped them in its 
stifling folds. Following the cries of *' Fire I " and 
" Help ! " for Zeb could not see an inch before him, he 
came upon a crowd of women and children, shoutimg and 
wringing their hands before the cottage of Murray, from 
the doors and windows of which smoke was issuing in 
dense, dark masses. 

When Zeb came up, followed by his comrades, he found 
that nobody was doing anything to quench the fire. There 
were no men in the village, for all but one bedridden old 
man had gone to sea in the herring boats, and the women 
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were too excited to do anything bnt scream and tear their 
hair. 

'* Is there onybody inside? ** was Zeb's first question. 

" We dinna ken," said the woman to whom the boy had 
addressed himself, '' for Mistress Murray has fainted." 

Just then the poor woman returned to consciousness, 
and, with a cry which Zeb will never forget to his dying 
day, said, '* Ma bairn, ma bairn, will naebody save ma 
bairn? " 

Running up to her, Zeb said, '^ Do you mean Lizzie ? 
Is she iri the hoose ? " 

^^ Ay, ay. Oh, ma bairn ! " and the poor woman fainted 
again. 

The boy waited to hear no more. Shouting to his com- 
panions and the women to run and fetch buckets of water, 
he made for the door of the cottage. He had just groped 
his way to it half stifled with the smoke, when a hand was 
laid upon him, and his grandmother's agonised Toice said, 
^^ For God's sake, Zeb, come back ; ye'U be burnt till a 
cinder. Dinna ye see the flames ? " 

But a cry from within, the cry of the helpless cripple 
Lizzie, just then fell upon his ear, and, wrenching himself 
from his Grandmother's grasp without a word, he was in 
another moment within the burning house. Wringing her 
hands, and crying that her grandson would be burnt to 
death, Mrs. Baxter turned away and mixed among the 
excited group of women. 

The boy, knowing well where the beds were situated, 
groped towards them in the blinding smoke, for it was 
impossible to see one step before him. TumbUng over 
chairs and pots, knocking his head against corners, Zeb 
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reached at last the tier of sleeping banks. " Where are 
ye, Lizzie ?" he shouted, not knowing in which bed she 
was. 

The only answer was a moan. But that was enough 
to direct him. She was in the second bunk, that was 
evident, and to reach it he would have to stand upon a 
chair. Groping his way until he found a chair, he lost no 
time in placing it in the proper position. Then feeling in 
the bunk for the half dead child, he seized her and lifted 
her out. She was only four years his junior ; and worn 
almost to a skeleton with constant illness, the little cripple 
was not too heavy for him to carry. 

It was with great diflficnlty be succeeded in getting safely 
off the chair, but he managed it at last. Then, folding 
his burden more closely to him, he began to move slowly 
towards the door. Half suffocated, as he was, by the 
smoke, and beginning to feel the heat, for the flames 
were, by this time, fast gaining ground, it was no wonder 
that he stumbled and fell with his precious burden. 

Either stunned by the fall, or overcome by the smoke, 
he lay quite helpless for a few seconds. By this time the 
boys and some of the women came with buckets of water. 
Some one emptied a bucket through the door. The water 
fell upon Zeb, and revived him. Cklling to the people 
outside not to discharge any more through the door, the 
gallant boy staggered to his feet, grasped the young girl 
as before, and succeeded in reaching the open air withoat 
further accident. 

The women pressed forward to see if he had been able 
to save the child, and, when they saw her in his arni% they 
would have snatched her from him, But Zeb would 
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Bnrrender her only to the mother. The poor woman 
seized her child in her arms, and, with a crj of joy, rnshed 
off witli her to a neighbour's house. 

" Come awa hame, now," cried Mrs. Baxter, stepping 
forward, and laying hold of her grandson. " I'm sure yer 
half killed." 

" Jist wait a minute, grannie,'' he pleaded. For he 
had heard a whisper that Mrs. Murray had some money 
in a chest, and unless it was rescued speedily it would be 
lost. 

"What a pity," said one of the women. "They've 
worket hard for't, an' to lose baith hoose an' siller, tae, in 
ae nicht!" 

The speaker was a relative of Mrs. Murray, which would 
sufficiently account for her knowledge of the private affairs 
of the family. Zeb asked where the chest was, and learnt 
that it was generally kept in a little room wliich Murray 
had built for additional accommodation at the back of the 
house. 

The flames had already broken out in the front of the 
cottage, so that it would have been nothing but madness 
for the boy to attempt to enter the house by the front 
door. Indeed, if he had only offered to try it, his grand- 
mother was ready to restrain him by main force. But he 
proposed they should go round to the back, and, ii tliere 
was any chance of breaking into the closet by the window 
without risk of life or limb, he would try to save the money 
as well as he could. 

Fortunately, the fire was confined to the front. 

The little window was broken by the united help of the 
boys, and Zeb passed through it under the direction of 
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Mrs. Murray's relative. The chest was easily found, bnt 
it was securely locked, and it was too large to be passed 
through the window. 

Some one was despatched to ascertain if Mrs. MaiTay 
carried the key about her person, which was more than 
likely to be the case. 

Dearly as the woman loved money, it was with consider- 
able difficulty that she could be induced to turn her eyes 
away from her child to give the messenger the key. 

*' Let the siller gang I" she cried ; "if only ma bairn's 
a' richt" 

At last she condescended to search in her capacious 
pockets for the key, and soon the messengers returned in 
all speed with it. 

The " siller "—a bag apparently full of half-crowns and 
crowns — was handed out of the window by Zeb to the 
friend of the family, after which he lost no time in coming 
out himself ; for, although he said nothing, the place was 
beginning to feel uncomfortably hot. 

Life and money saved, the comparatively helpless women 
and children, allowed the fire to have its course without 
further effort to subdue it. The cottage stood detached 
from its neighbours, so there was little fear of the fire 
spreading. 

The crowd was still standing round the blazing cottage 
when the sound of voices and heavy footsteps was heard 
approaching. Presently Murray, followed by his boat's 
crew, dashed into their midst. 

"Ma wife an' bairn? " he cried, looking wildly around. 

« They're baith safe at gangster's," said one of the 
bystanders. 
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'^ Thank the Lord !" cried the husband and the father 
fervently, and ran at once towards the house indicated. 

His crew, who remained, told the women that as they 
were skirting the coast they saw what they took to be a 
fire. Marray had no idea that it was his own honse, bnt 
remembering that there were no men at home he deter- 
mined to make for Fordy at all possible speed, although 
it woHld spoil his take offish for the night. The men had 
not finished their narrative when Murray came running 
again into their midst, crying, " Zebedee Baxter ! Where's 
Zebedee Baxter I " 

But Zeb was not to be fotind. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



A GRANDMOTHEKS LEGACY. 

Zeb was discoyered at last at home by Marray's men, 
making preparations for bed. In spite of his strennons 
opposition, they carried him ont to their skipper, and 
when he had thanked the boy with broken but hearty 
words, they carried him ronnd among the women and 
children, demanding three cheers for the little hero, which 
were given heartily and lostily. Then they carried him 
back and left him to retire to rest in peace. 

Zeb's adventure, nevertheless, told upon his health. He 
was far from well when he awoke in the morning, and his 
grandmother decreed that he should not return to school 
for a week. But the boy found plenty to interest him. 
Many an hour he spent upon the Witch's Nose, or clamber- 
ing down its sides in the hopes of obtaining some due to 
the mystery of the Saturday night. But in spite of all his 
efforts he could find nothing, nor was anything afterwards 
discovered, for by the time the herring season was over, 
the circumstance was entirely forgotten, and no dead body 
came to the surface to reopen it when the fishermen had 
more leisure. The common explanation of the mystery 
was that some loose portion of the rock must have fallen 
into the sea, and that Murray either fancied he heard a 
scream, or that it was the cry of a bird or animal not 
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distinctly heard bj him. The presence of the bonnet was 
accounted for by the probability that it had been blown 
from the head of some fisherman, and carried to the Witch's 
Nose by the tide. 

Zeb went back to school, but in spite of all his grand- 
mother's apprehensions he never had to encounter again 
his Grandfather Young. A greater trouble, however, 
was in store for him. 

Mrs. Baxter, who had never perfectly recovered the shock 
of her husband's sudden death, began to give way under 
the pressure of years and the severity of the beginning 
of the winter. She struggled to her very utmost to keep 
on her feet and discharge her duties, but she was at last 
mastered by weakness and diiven to her bed. It was hard 
for one who had led a long and active life to be laid aside 
thus and compelled to do nothing, but it would have been 
well for Mrs. Baxter if this had been all her troublie. 

Zeb, boy as he was, had noticed that ever since the 
advent of Davie's wife into the house, she had done her 
best to lower his mother in the eyes of her husband, and 
to take out of her hands the reins of government. Natur- 
ally patient in spirit and abounding in kindness, Mrs. Baxter 
had sacrificed herself for the peace of the family ; and so 
long as she was able to do so much work — ^fisherwoman's 
work, not to speak of nursing young Mrs. Baxter's baby 
— things went pretty smoothly. But now her mother-in- 
law was completely laid aside, and all the labour hitherto 
shared between them threatened to devolve upon her, Mrs. 
Davie began to show a temper which was by no means of the 
sweetest. Nothing was done for the sick woman without 
a grumble at her troublesomeness, until poor Mrs. Baxter 
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would snffer anj pun or mconyenience rather than ask her 
help. 

This did not escape Zeb's quick eye, and he was indig- 
nant. First he ventured to tell his nncle, but naturallj he 
did not believe it, as his wife was careful to appear kind 
to the sick woman before him. Then the boy made a 
resolve; he wonld remain home from school until his 
grandmother was better, and be himself her nurse as far 
as he could. 

Anxious for her grandson to get on with his learning, 
Mrs. Baxter would not listen at first to the proposition, 
but when she thought that possibly she would die if she 
were not attended to, she finally gave her consent 

Zeb made a good nurse, because love was the motive 
power of all his nursing, but he was powerless to resist 
the might of disease. Mrs. Baxter grew worse, and the 
doctor had to be called in. 

'' Doctor,*' said the old lady, when Zeb had been sent 
out, and he had made his examination of the patient, *' am 
1 1' live or dee T Ye mns'n't hide the truth frae me, beoatue 
if I'm t' dee, the sooner I ken the better." 

" I*m afraid you won't get over it, Mrs. Baxter, but, 
mind yon, that is only my opinion. I may be mistaken, 
and, indeed, I hope I am." 

<^ It's not often that yon make a mistake, Doctor Mac- 
farlane, so I'll e'en prepare for the worst." 

No sooner had the Doctor taken his leave than Zeb 
came in with a very anxious look. 

^^ Gome here, Zebee. Tve somethin' t' say till ye," said 
Mrs. Baxter, in a voice which betrayed her feelings in 
spite of herself. 
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The boy went up to the bed, and looked wistfully i^tbis 
grandmother. 

" What is't, grannie ? " he said, trying to keep back the 
tears. 

"Ye ken," began the old lady, taking hold of Zeb's 
hand, but not daring to look him in the face, '' ye ken 
that folk dinna aye live here, an' " 

"Ye'r nae gaein' t' dee," cried the affectionate boy, 
burying his face in the bed clothes. '* What will become 
o' mel" 

" Whist, Zebee, dinna greet The guid Book tells us 
that God's the Father o' the fatherless, an' that the hairs 
o' our heads are a' numbert. He'll tak care o' ye when 
I'm gane." 

" I dinna want ye t' gang," cried Zeb, scarcely knowing 
what he said. 

V Bless yer bonnie blue een, I ken that," cried the dying 
woman, while the tears ran fast down her worn cheeks. 
^^ But yer grandfather's in hiwen, an yer father's in hivven, 
an' I maun gang t' them, Zebee.'- 

" What will I do ! what will 1 do I " cried the boy, 
thinking of being left to the tender mercies of his aunt, 
"There'll be naebody t' take care o' me." 

'^ Dinna say that ; there's yer uncle Davie. Ye ken how 
he loves ye, an' he'll care for you. But Zebee, I want to 
ken what ye mean t' do when ye'r a man. I ken ye'll be 
guid, an' brave, an' try t' do folk guid when they're in 
trouble like as ye did the Hurrays, but are ye gaein' t' be 
a fisherman, or somethin' better ? Ye ken ye'r gettin mare 
schoolin' than ony ither laddie i' the village." 
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Zeb had not the heart jast then to be ambitions ; bat, 
in fact, thongh he had had his day dreams, and had 
boasted like the others, he had not thonght serionslj of 
life at alL He had also been wisely kept in check by Miss 
M'Corkindale, who never lost an opportunity to impress 
npon him that a fisherman's life might be a better and 
nobler life than that of many who were envied He had 
not thought, therefore, that he was to be anything but a 
fisherman, although sometimes when Mr. Robertson was 
particularly kind he thought he would like to be a dominie. 
Sometimes he fancied he would be a minister when he was 
at the Manse, and then, again, his thonght was of a gentle- 
man with plenty of money, and leisure to follow natural 
history. Accordingly Zeb replied that he didn't know 
anything about it. 

^^ Zebedee is going to be a man and a hero always,** 
said Mr. M'Corkindale, who had come into the room unob- 
served, and who took this opportunity of announcing him- 
self. 

" Oh, sir," said Mrs. Baxter, " I'm richt glaad t' see ye. 
I wis jist gaein' t' sen' for ye, for I want t' say somethin' 
t' ye partickler." 

^' I am very glad, then, that I am here. I was coming 
to the village when I met Dr. Macfarlane, and he told me 
you were worse, so I came here first." 

(< Tm muckle obleeged t' ye, sir. Zeb, bring a duster 
an' dicht this chair for the minister, an' syne gang oot a 
bittie." 

" It's aboot him I want t' speak t' ye," she said, when 
Zeb had gone out. *' I should hae likit, if I had been 
spared, t' see him grow up ; but it's nae t' be, an' I maun 
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leave him, pair laddie. It's a comfort t' think he's aye 
been guid t' me, an' has sic a brave speerit jist like his 
father. But I dinna like the thocht o' him bein' a fisher ; 
he's nae strong enench, an' he's oner gold for sic work. 
I should like him t' be somethin' better — a minister, or a 
doctor, or somethin' like that." 

<^ I quite agree with you, Mrs. Baxter ; and yet it doesn't 
do for us to make, if I may so speak, the future of our 
childrea We must do what we can for them, and leave 
the rest with themselves and their Maker. One thing I 
know, that Zeb will make a brave fisherman if he takes to 
the sea, for he's got courage and will to face any danger, 
and if he carried the same qualities with the grace of Qod 
into the ministry or the medical profession he will be an 
honour and a blessing to his race." 

While the minister was uttering this eulogium on his 
favourite, Mrs. Baxter had been busy fumbling under her 
pillow. From it she produced a key, which she hand- 
ed to the minister as soon as he had done. 

** Do you see that kist there ? " said she, pointing to the 
seaman's chest. " If ye'll be kin' eneuch t' open it, ye'll 
see a bag — a green bag in the corner. Will ye bring't t' 
met'' 

Mr. McCorkindale knew the fishing population well 
enough to prevent him from being astonished at what the 
bag contained, but he was not prepared for what followed. 

^* In this bag," said Mrs. Baxter, taking it from his 
hand, " there's mare than a hunner poun'. My man an' 
I hae had t' work hard for't, and we didna save't for oor 
sells. We put the first half-croon in when my man brocbt 
Zeb here the first nicht, an' we've save't a' for him. We 
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first thocht — ma man an' me — o' makin' him a rich fisher, 
but since you an' yer dachter took till him, we've wanted 
him t' be weel eddicated, an' be somethin' better than a 
fisher. Me an' my man an' Davie a' agreet that if onything 
should happen to us, we should ask you t' tak' the money 
an' gae him his eddication, or if he would be naethin' bat 
a fisher, t' keep it till he wis ane-an'-twenty. Will it be 
pittin' ye t' oor muckle trouble ? But I ken ye like the 
laddie, an' will dee a' ye can for him." 

The minister said he was quite willing to take the money 
in trust, but thought his uncle Davie was the most fitting 
person. 

^'Na, na," she said, '' Davie's wife disna ken aboot it, 
an' he doesna want her t' ken onything aboot it." 

^hen Mr. McGordindale agreed to accept the trust 
Mr^. Baxter then returned to spiritual matters, and talked 
long and frankly on the subject. Zeb was called in while 
the minister prayed before his departure, and never left 
the room again while she was alive. 

During the evening Mrs. Baxter grew worse, and it was 
evident she was approaching her end. She called her 
grandson to her bedside, and talked to him in a low voice 
about loving Jesus and meetness for heaven, and of meet- 
ing at last where parting would be no more. Then, seeing 
that the boy was tired, she asked him to come and lie 
down on the bed beside her. 

Twining his arms round her neck, he looked at the thin, 
worn face, made more ghastly by the spotlessly white cap 
upon her head, and began to mutter broken words of en- 
dearment. Then, with his arms round her neck, he fell 
fast asleep. 
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Feeling her end to be near, Mrs. Baxter kissed the red 
lips of the sleeping boy fervently with the love which grows 
SO strong in death, and then lay down to await the coming 
of the angel. 

The moon was shining into the room when Zeb awoke. 

'^ Grannie," he murmured, as he put out his hand to 
stroke her cheek, as he had done many a time before. 

l!^o answer came, and the cheek was cold. 

" Grannie, are ye sleepin' ? Speak till Zebee," and then 
the truth flashed upon him that she had fallen upon her 
last sleep. 



H 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

PLUCK, 

Thb very next daj after the funeral of his grandmother 
Zeb began to feel that his forebodings of eyil were to be 
bnt too tmly realized 

'' Come, tak* aff jer bonnet," cried his annt, as he was 
preparing to go to school '*Yer nae gaein' the day. 
YeVe got f nnrse the bairn;" so saying, she whisked him 
into a chair, and placed the child in his arms. 

During the greater part of the day the boy sat nursing 
the child tenderly, though he felt the task a humiliating 
one, like most boys of his age. His heart was very foil 
notwithstanding. Some tears would force their way into 
his eyes, although he managed to restrain them when any 
one was present. School he loved for itself, but now that 
his grandmother wished him so much to proceed with his 
education, he was more anxious than erer to continue at 
it. From this first act of his aunt he could not but inter- 
pret that it was her intention not to aUow him to return 
to school any more. Feeling assured of this, he resolved 
to go to school en the morrow, even if he went without 
his breakfast. 

^^ Ye needna be sae particular aboot dressing yersel," 
said his aunt the next morning, as he was performing his 
toilet. ^'Yer nae gaein' t' the school this mornin' either." 

''But I am, though,' said Zeb, firmly, but not im- 
pudently. 
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^^ m see that ye don't Ye'li get naething t' eat until 
after school-time," 

" Then I'll gang withoot." 

Mrs. Davie laughed a cfoarse, brntal laugh. 

" I think I see ye/' she said, '* you that's a perfect 
gluttoa" 

;[' Stung to the quick by these cruel and unjust words, 
the boy was about to retort in like manner, but just then 
remembering some of the last words of the only mother 
he had known, he simply said, ** Ye'll soon see, then." 

Exasperated by the boy's manner and knowing his spirit, 
she rushed at him, shook him fiercely by the arm, saying, 
"I'll teach ye better manners, ye impident loon. Ye 
needna think that I'm gaein' to treat ye as yer grannie 
did. I'm nae sic an auld fool." 

Then releasing her hold and seizing his bonnet and his 
coat, she cried in a fierce anger, '* Gang noo, then, if ye 
daur." 

*' That winna keep me back," cried the boy, his eyes 
flashing with a brightness and fire peculiar to them ; and 
he went on with the process of combing his curls, with 
the air of a man who had come to a resolution which he 
would die to carry out. 

It was a cold February morning. There was a thin 
covering of snow upon the ground, and the wind blew 
piercing cold from the sea. Zeb shivered as, without coat 
or cap he stepped out into the morning air, his books 
under his arm and his slate in his hand ; but his resolu- 
tion was taken, and he stepped boldly forward. As soon 
as he could he began to run, in order to keep up the heat 
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of his body, and by the time he came np to a little shop 
by the roadside he was quite warm. 

Here he paused for a moment to consider what he 
would buy for breakfast with the one penny he had in his 
pocket. There was not much choice, so he decided on 
some hard biscuits, as they represented the largest amount 
of eating, for the clear air and the long run had operated 
powerfully on the boy's empty stomach. 

His appearance caused quite a sensation among his 
schoolfellows, who plied him hard with questions that did 
not lack in directness if they did in delicacy. But amid 
them all he was as calm and as inscrutible as the Sphinx. 

The dominie did not observe anything unusual until he 
called Zeb out to draw the morning's map upon the black- 
board, for the boy was very clever with the chalks. Zeb 
hung back as long as he could, but the master's peremp- 
tory, '* Be quick," brought him to the front with a beat- 
ing heart. 

**Come, what does this mean?" cried the dominie, 
clutching at his spectacles, and looking hard at Zeb's 
shirt-sleeves. **A winter morning, and your coat off! 
I hope you have not been up to any mischief." 

Zeb hung his head, and was silent. 

" Run and put on your coat, there's a good boy," said 
the master kindly. " You'll catch a severe cold." 

The boy still hanging his head, and neither moving nor 
speaking, the dominie turned round to the school with, 
" Bring me Zebedee's coat." 

** He hasna ane," cried a chorus of voices. 

" Nor a bonnet," piped in a solo. 
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The schoolmaster was utterly bewildered by these 
answers. That Zeb possessed and had worn these articles 
of dress heretofore h*e was certain, that he had been de- 
prived of them by his surviving relatives, and sent out 
without them this winter morning, he could not believe. 
To his mind there could be no other explanation than 
that his favourite had been up to some mischief, and had 
either lost them or torn them to shreds. 

Before scolding him, the dominie wisely led him to a 
remote corner of the schoolroom. 

^' Now, tell me all about it," he said in a fatherly tone. 

Zeb was loth to expose his aunt to a stranger ; but he 
felt bound to tell the whole story, in order to vindicate 
himself. 

" Never mind, Zebedee," said Mr. Robertson, when he 
heard the whole narrative, during which he had oscillated 
between the two feelings of admiration of his pupil's pluck 
and indignation at the treatment to which he had been 
subjected. '* I'll go home with you after school," he add- 
ed, when he had borrowed an overcoat from one of the 
boys for Zeb to wear during school hours. 

Still dressed in the overcoat, which the owner had 
generously lent his friend for the day, Zeb, accompanied 
by the dominie, returned to Fordy in the afternoon. The 
door of the cottage was open as usual, but there was no 
one within. 

The dominie had hardly taken a seat when a loud cry 
burst from the boy's lips, and he fell upon his hands and 
knees on the floor. Thinking that he had fallen down 
through a sudden pam or weakness, Mr. Robertson 
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rushed to lift him up. He soon saw the pain was mental, 
not physical 

" Oh, ma beetles, ma beetles ! " sobbed the boy, as he 
gathered up from the floor some fine specimens of these 
creatures and put them tenderly on a chair. Then he tore 
open the cupboard door which had been unlocked since 
his grandmother's death, and looked eagerly in. It was as 
he feared — no beetles there. 

Sitting down on the chair next to the remnant of his 
collection, he gave way to a passionate flood of tears. 
Just then the sound of footsteps entering the house fell 
upon his ear. Looking hastily up, he saw the scowling 
face of Mrs. Baxter. 

'^Ma beetles, what hae ye done wi' ma beetles ? " he cried, 
springing to his feet, and running to meet her. 

She was about to answer him rudely, when her eye fell 
upon the dominie. Curtesying hastily, she put the child 
id the bed, and then turned upon the stranger with a look 
in which curiosity, defiance, and respect were strangely 
blended. 

" You are young Mrs. Baxter, I suppose! *' began the 
dominie. ^' I wanted to have a little talk to you about 
your nephew here, and so I took the liberty of coming 
along with him. Mr. McCorkindale has told me that it 
was his grandmother's particular wish on her death-bed 
that Zebedee should receive as good an education as 
possible. The boy himself wishes very much to carry out 
her desires, and I think it would be more than a pity — it 
would be a wrong to dead and to living — to prevent him. 
I have called therefore, to say that if you have any diffi- 
culty about the school fees, I shall only be too glad 
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to let him come free. I know that the season of the year 
is a bad one for yon, and therefore I am the more bold to 
' make such a proposition." 

The dominie was waiting for a reply when Davie him- 
self came in. When greetings had passed between them, 
the uncle, who had seen the boy's tearful face, and ac- 
counting for it by the presence of the schoolmaster, said, 
" What's he been up till now, sir? " 

" Nothing, sir, nothing. As T was telling your wife, I 
have simply called to see if Zebedee may not continue to 
come to school as usual" 

'^Of coorse. Wha said he shouldna?" demanded 
Dayie fiercely. 

^*If I am not mistaken," stammered Mr. Robertson, 
" your good wife has some objection." 

Baxter turned full upon his wife with a searching look. 

''I think it's time he did somethin' for his breed," said 
the virago, exasperated that her husband, whose master 
she generally was, should seek to lord it over her before a 
stranger. '^ There isna anither loon i' the village o' his 
age at schul." 

'^ I have offered to let him come free," said the dominie, 
addressing the husband, ^* for I know that this is not a 
good seaspn for you." 

'< Steit an' nonsense," cried Davie, who was by this time 
in a high temper. " We're able eneuch t' pay for his 
schulin', and schulin' he will h'ae as long as I can help it, 
as lang as I hae a bawbee t' spare," and the fisherman 
brought his clenched fist down upon the table with 
such vehemence that the child awoke with a scream of 
terror. 
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'< I'm mnckle obleedged t' you," he continued, taking 
the Bchoohnasteif's hand and wringing it until the bones 
seemed to be crashed. " Ye hae been a guid f reen* t' 
him afofe noo, and there's them deed and livin' that blesses 
ye for t'. It's settled, depend ye upon that. If his grannie 
that's deed an' gane hadn't wisht it, I do, an' there's an 
en' till't," with which assurance the dominie took his leave. 

" What coat's that ye've got ? " cried Davie, as soon 
as the schoolmaster bad gone out ''It's nae yours;" 
and then, reluctant as he was to tell it, his uncle drew the 
whole circumstance of the morning &om him. 

*' Fit on yer richt coat an' bonnet," said the fisherman ; 
'' I want ye t' gang a message for me." 

When Zeb had gone, Baxter and his wife had the first 
real quarrel since their marriage. Of the same tempera- 
ment as his mother, Davie had been content to be ruled 
by the stronger will of his wife in matters of little moment, 
and had seldom contradicted her or expressed an opinion 
of his own. But his love for Zeb was stronger than his 
love for his wife, though he may not have been conscious 
of the fact, and he could not brook the thought of tl^ boy 
suffering any unmerited wrong. To the astooishment and 
deep anger of his wife, he suddenly took up the reins of 
government on this occasion, and announced biis intaition 
of seeing that his will was obeyed at all hazards. 

''I ken ye've ower muckle wark t' do," he said, softeaiDg 
down a little, " but we're able eneueh t' afford a servin', 
an' if ye like I'll get ye aae, but Zeb's gaein' t' schnl, that's 
settled." 

Mrs. Baxter said to herself that if it was settled, so 
another thing was settled, and that was that bis life there 
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shonld be that of a dog. He was not going to step in 
before her infant son, that was certain, if she conld help 
it. 

When Zeb returned, his nncle had gone out, so he 
quietly took up his books to get his next day's lesson. 

'*Pit that book doon,'' screamed Mrs. Baxter; "an* 
tak' this bairn awhile." 

^* Please, I maun get me lessons." 

" Will ye daur t' speak back t* me? Fll gie ye ten 
minutes, but that's a'. So look sharp." 

Presently he heard a howl, and his aunt say, " Get oot 
o' my* road, ye ugly brute. I'll ha'e ye droon't soon." 

'* What did ye do that for ? '' cried Zeb, forgetting him- 
self in the wrongs of Caesar. 

'*If ye gie me ony of your impidince, I'll do't again." 
And, suiting the action to the word, she lifted her foot, 
and gave the dog another kick. 

There is a time, it is said, when even a worm will turn 
upon its persecutors. CsBsar had borne many indignities 
from Mrs. Baxter since she came to the house very 
patiently, but this last kick was too much for his good 
nature. With one fierce growl he flew at her, and fixed 
his teeth in the breast of her dress. 

Zeb was on his feet in a moment, and trying to separate 
tlie combatants, for Mrs. Baxter was fighting with the 
strength of a lioness. But neither coaxing nor blows from 
his master could make him let go his hold. Zeb was re- 
sorting to the expedient of tying his handkerchief round 
CsBsar's neck to choke him off, when Davie rushed in 
screaming. One blow from his powerful fist sent the dog 
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reeling to the floor, where Zeb seized him and led him 
ont 

'' How came he t' fix on ye T " DaWe asked his wife. 

^^That loon o' yoars set him at me," was the Ijring 
answer. 



CHAPTER XTX. 

WAVES AND BILLOWS. 

'' What did ye set the dog at yer auntie for?" exclaimed 

Baxter, seizing his nephew as soon as he re-entered the 

house. 

'^Me? I never did ! She kicket him twice, and then 

he flew at her/' 

^^ I'm determined/' she simply said, " that I winna hae 

the ugly brute i' the hoose. What use is he ? Niwer a 

bit but t' eat up the bread, it's no sae cheap." 

When Zeb was in bed, his rough but kind-hearted 
relatives had an animated debate about him. Mrs. Bax- 
ter maintained, and affirmed her intention ever to main- 
tain that he ought to be taken from school and made to 
help in the common earnings ; her husband, on the other 
hand, protesting with clenching of fists and stamping of 
feet that so long as he could help it, the boy should re- 
main at school as long as he wished. Nevertheless, he 
saw that there never would be a moment's peace for the 
lad so long as he was in the house ; and before he went 
to sleep that night he had came to the resolution that he 
would ask Murray to give him board and lodging until 
such time as there was a change for the better in the 
opinions of his wifa 

It was humiliating for Baxter to make the request^ 
which he did the very next day ; but, thinking of Zeb's 
best interests, he braced himself for the unpalatable task. 
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Murray not only i^eed to the proposition, bnt was de- 
lighted with it, as a means whereby he might show his 
appreciation of Zeb's great sernces to himself. He 
wonld only consent to take half the sum the boy's ancle 
was willing t6 giye, and he wonld have gladly taken him 
for nothing, bnt he knew Dayie wonld not let him come 
unless he helped to maintain him. Murray had lost no 
time in having his house re-built in a more substantial and 
comfortable manner, so that he was able to o£fer to the 
boy a home at least as good, if not better, than that he 
was leaving. 

Zeb was easily reconciled to the change. Not only 
would he be able to see his uncle whenever he liked, but 
he would be with those who had learned to love him, and 
who would treat him therefore with kindness. As has 
already been demonstrated, this was an important point.to 
the boy. As sensitive to kindness as the photographer's 
plate to light, yea, even giving back mare than he re- 
ceived, he was quick to resent any harshness or cruelty, 
and generally found some means of retaliation. This was 
a great defect, of course, but Zeb had not yet been taught 
a more excellent way. 

Mr& Baxter was not a whit appeased by the removal 
from her sight of theobioxions boy. Not to speak of the 
fact that her husband had not sought her counsel, the ex- 
pense that he would be at in boarding him out was matter 
to her of deep and lasting vexation. But nothing that 
she could say or do seemed in the least to ruffle Davie's 
temper or wring a hasty word from him. He fortified 
himself with the assurance that he had done the beat 
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possible thing for his nephew, and the hope that in coarse 
of time Mrs. Baxter wonld tire of her oppo«itioa 

Meantime, while happy in his new home, Zeb, we are 
sorry to say, was meditating reyenge npon his annt. In 
this he was ably seconded by Tam Scot and Willie Gordon. 
The latter, who, by reason of his age, ought to have been 
above associating with mere boys, never seemed so happy 
as when amodg them, extolling his o?m virtues, or leading 
them on to some mischief. Many plans were made and 
plots hatched under his generalship, but, happily, they all 
proved abortive, and Zeb found something better, if more 
serious, to engage his attention. 

The winter was not an exceptionally severe one, but it 
was noted for an extraordinary storm, which literally 
ravaged the whole of the eastern coast, doing incalculable 
damage to property, and sacrificing many precious human 
lives. Fordy had never known such a storm, never suf- 
fetBd 80 much loss within its memory. To this day, when 
the winter winds blow strong from the east, and the sea, 
like an over-ridden horse, pants out its strength in white 
foam, the fathers and sons of Fordy gather round the fire 
and tell the story — the thrilling, tragic story — of this 
memorable March storm. 

The sea, which had been severely agitated during Satur- 
day and Sunday, rose to an extraordinary height on Mon- 
day. Early in the morning, as far as the eye could reach, 
the sea was one seething mass of yeasty foam. During 
the whole of the forenoon tremendous billows, rose and 
broke upon the coast in wide, foamy sheets, fascinating 
the eye of the beholder with the awful grandeur of the 
spectacle. In the afternoon the tide was at its highest. 
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One huge wave, like a momg wall of crystal, adyanoed 
towards Fordj, and charged np the steep slope of the 
village, anberthing most of the boats, and throwmg its 
spray apon the very windows of the houses. There was 
now no time to be lost. The boats were in imminent periL 
To save them the men wonld have to face another wave 
like the last, but they must be secured at all hazards. 
Not a boy hardly but willingly gave his help to secure 
the boats a better berth, by hauling them right up the 
brae into the village. Several of the most adventuroas 
had narrow escapes from being washed away, but fortu- 
nately no lives were lost at this time. 

No sooner had the fishermen secured their boats than 
they descried two vessels at sea, a schooner and a brig, 
drifting northward, and evidently in great distresa The 
schooner only remained visible for a short time, having 
evidently headed away seaward. Possibly she was more 
manageable and better provided with sails than the other. 
At any rate^ only the brig remained, struggling in vain 
with the merciless sea. Several of her sails were gone, 
and the sea kept continually breaking over her. With 
bated breath the fishermen saw her drifting towards the 
reefs, which extended for a mile and a-quarter northward 
from Fordy. They had no lifeboat, but they had stout 
hearts and cork jackets and were willing to risk anything 
to help their fellow creatures in distress. 

But while they stood watching the course of the vessel, 
and discussing the probability of a boat living in such a 
sea, in the event of the brig being driven upon the rocks, 
their attention was forcibly directed to their own peril 
Absorbed in the fate of the vessel, they had not noticed 
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that the sea was gradually gaining ground upon them, 
until one tremendous billow came rushing in, rearing its 
white crest like a gigantic snake, and sweeping completely 
over the fishermen who had congregated round the boat. 
The boat was completely staved in, and three men and a 
youth were carried off their feet and swept out to sea. 
They were seen one moment on the crest of a wave like 
inky spots on a sheet of note paper, and then they disap- 
peared for ever. There was not time to get a boat ready 
to attempt their rescue, even if it would have been wise to 
have risked more liyes to save them. 

Nor was this all the damage that this wave did. It 
broke right over the nearest houses, leaving an inch or 
two of water within. The women began to be terrified, 
and the men to be apprehensive. They had soon cause to 
be more so. This gigantic wave was but the first of a 
series which rushed upon the village, and broke with great 
violence over the houses. The fourth wave left more than 
eighteen inches of water in the cottages. There was no 
hope for them now but in flight, at least from the houses 
nearest the sea. Soon the men were seen carrying their 
wives and children, or parts of their furniture, on their 
backs to places of safety. 

Davie was preparing to remove his wife and child, when 
Mrs. Baxter reminded him that there was nobody to help 
the bed-ridden man next dqor, and that she was able 
enough herself to carry the child to a place of safety. 
Davie at once rushed in to save the old man ; and Mrs. 
Baxter, after she had secured her money, appeared at the 
door of her cottage with the child in her arms. » 
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At that moment another ware broke orer the houses, 
swept the child completely ont of her hands, and kQOcked 
her back npon the door. So stnnned was she that she 
was unable to articulate a cry for help. But she was 
conscious that some one rushed past her, and the hope 
flashed across her brain that somebody was going to save 
the child. 

Zeb, in company with some of his boy friends, had been 
standing about three yards away from the Baxters' cottage 
when the accident occurred. His quick eye saw it before 
the others. Without a moment's hesitation he dashed 
headlong forward, followed hard by Caesar. The boy was 
a splendid swimmer for his age, and without thinking that 
he had heard, a few seconds before, the best swimmer in 
Fordy assert that he would not risk himself in the water 
fdr a fortune, he prepared to plunge in after the child. 
He had just rushed into the water, when a strong hand 
was laid upon him, and Murray, in a horrified voice, ex- 
claimed, " In God's name, laddie, what are ye aboot ? " 

" The bairn ! Davie's bairn !" cried the boy, struggling 
like a madman to get free. 

" Dinna ye see that 'ither wave comin't The best man 
in Fordy couldna live in sic a sea ; " and Murray, seizii^ 
the boy, rushed with him out of the reach of the incoming 
wave. 

"The bairn ! the bairn r shrieked Mrs. Baxter, rushing 
up and down in front of her house, and looking wildly 
towards the boiling sea. 

Just then Davie appeared, carrying the old man in his 
strong arms. 

"Oh, Davie, the bairn's droon't I" she wailed. 
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Davie's face grew white as sheet, and the burden almost 
dropped from his grasp. Before he could say anything 
Zeb came running up. 

**Dinna greet, auntie," he cried, "I*ve lost sicht o* 
CsBsar, an' I'm sure he's tryin' t' save Tommie." 

This was the only hope, and it was eagerly clutched at. 
As soon as he had placed the old man out of danger, Davie 
returned to the side of his wife, to watch Caesar's return 
from the sea. 

*<There he is!" exclaimed Zeb, pointing to a dark spot, 
which seemed to sit upon the foam of a wave ; ." an' I'm 
sure he has somethin* in his mooth.^' 

Roused again to a high pitch ^of excitement, the boy 
rushed down to the water's edge to be ready to take the 
precious burden from the dog's mouth, if it was indeed 
there. Csesar was by this time within a yard or two of 
the ground. 

^'He's got him ! he's got him 1" screamed Zeb, like one 
bereft of his senses. 

Another moment and he had taken the child almbst 
dead, but yet breathing, from the noble brute's mouth, 
and, rushing up with it, put it in the arms of the woman 
who had treated hun so cruelly. 



CHAPTER 

RESCUING THE PERISHING, 

When eyerything had been done to secure their safety 
from the inroads of the sea, the inhabitants of Fordj 
began to think of the brig which they had forgotten in the 
pressure of immediate danger to themselyes. But as it 
was by this time getting dusk, they were not able to dis- 
coTer the least sign of her. Fears were entertained that 
she most have become a total wreck, although some main- 
tained that she might have tacked about and headed sea- 
ward like the schooner. 

Towards evening the storm began to abate, although 
during the whole of the night it raged with extraordinary 
fury. Sleep was out of the question for the major part 
of the population, so after some discussion the men re- 
solved to light two bonfires, one on the Witch's Nose, and 
the other on the most available spot on the other side of 
Fordy. They hoped by this means to keep any vessels 
which might be drifted towards the coast off the reefs and 
rocks. There was not a boy in the village above eight 
years of age that did not spend that memorable night on 
the Witch's Nose. 

The night was cold, for some snow fell, and the wind 
blew piercingly, but the heat of the huge fire of driftwood 
kept them tolerably comfortable, while the fact that 
danger might be near to some storm-tossed vessel kept 
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them awake the greater part of the night. Zeb, of 
course, was there, although, he condescended to go to 
sleep. His uncle had brought an old coat with him, in 
addition to his waterproof, and on this he made his 
nephew lie down. And as he lay there, side by side with 
Csesar, the ruddy glow from the blazing fire falling upon 
his pale face, many a manly form stooped to look at him, 
and admire his courage. The two who looked oftenest, 
and with the tenderest feelings, were those for whose 
children he had been willing to jeopardise his own life. 

As soon as it was light, eager eyes were turned seaward. 
For a long time nothing rewarded the search, for the light 
was uncertain and the sea yet boiling. At last Murray, 
whose eyesight was very keen, thought he descried what 
he took to be a brig about four miles distant. As the 
light grew clearer she was seen by others, and declared to 
be the very vessel they had watched on the previous after- 
noon. But she turned out to be a barque and not a brig. 

About eight o'clock it was evident by the position of 
the barque that those on board intended to run her on 
shore as the only hope of safety. The wind was N.N.E., 
and the fishermen saw that both it and the tide were tend- 
ing to drive her upon the Witch's Nose. While most of 
the men returned to Fordy one or two remained to signal 
the vessel with an extemporised flag to keep more to the 
north and avoid the most dangerous part. 

The men who had returned to Fordy quickly prepared 
a boat, and brought out their cork jackets ready for any 
emergency, and as there was now no danger from the sea 
to those on shore, the women and children gathered round 
them to watch the fate of the vessel 
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By this time the barqne was within a mile of the Witch's 
Nose. She was pitching about in the sea in a most 
alarming manner, and as the people looked on from the 
shore their excitement knew no bounds. Gould she with- 
stand both wind and tide and beach. herself in safety? 
When the ship's head was straight for the land it could be 
seen that she was not steering well, and that the main 
braces being gone the topsails were unmanageable. 

The foretopsail was in ribbons, and a closereefed fore- 
sail and mainsail was all the canvas that was shown. 
The maintop gallant-sail was in tatters. It was thus that 
she was endeavouring to steer between the Scylla of the 
reefs and the Charybdis of the Witch's Nose. Now she 
was seen broadside on and running due south, and then 
she was struck with a heavy sea, which broke over her 
hull, and dashed a thick spray half-mast high. On she 
came, plunging and staggering in the most awful manner 
imaginable, and yet such was the constancy of her steers- 
man that she recovered her course and sailed for the 
middle of the entrance. Hope was high that she would 
be able to accomplish her object. But as she came with- 
in two or three hundred yards of the Witch's Nose, it was 
evident she met with an adverse current, for her head was 
carried by sheer force right athwart her course. Once, 
indeed, the helm, hard down and held with unflinching 
determination, literally lifted her sheer over into her course 
again ; but the current proved too strong for the resolute 
men on board. Her head carried athwart her course 
again, she dashed at a rock separated from the Witch's 
Nose by about a hundred yards, upon which she struck. 
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There she lay at the mercy of the breakers, which swept 
over her e?er and anon with awfal yiolence. 

The moment the ship struck, a dozen men had their 
cork jackets on as if by magic, and were preparing to 
shove off the boat, when there ensned a scene beggaring 
all description. The women, mostly wives and mothers 
of the men clung to their garments, and with loud cries 
besought them not to venture out on such a sea, affirming 
that all efforts to save the lives of the drowning men must 
be futile. Despite the frantic entreaties of the women, 
the boat was about to be launched, when Mr. McGorkin- 
dale, accompanied by a coastguardsman, appeared upon 
the scene. To them the excited women appealed for help 
against their husbands' resolution Their opinion was 
that, not having a proper life-boat, there was little hope 
of their ever reaching the scene of the disaster, besides 
being able to return with any saved men. 

Meantime the shipwrecked vessel was seen actually to 
quiver at the stroke of the waves, while the crew from the 
rigging were making signals of distress to those on shore, 
on whom their only hope of life depended. It was 
hard to see the men thus, and not able to lend a helping 
hand. Again the men would have ventured out to the 
rescue, but with more vehement cries and entreaties the 
woman clung to them, and completely prevented them 
from entering the boat. Half an hour had by this time 
elapsed, and the hope of being able to do anything was 
fast ebbing away. True the coastguardsman had gone 
off for help, but he would have four miles to walk, and 
then it was almost certain that the apparatus would be in 
use, and could not be spared. Suddenly the mizzenmast 
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snapped close to the socket by the force of the sea, and 
fell with its burden of human beings into the water. Very 
shortly afterward the mainmast, with the greater pro- 
portion of the crew, disappeared as suddenly. There was 
only the foremast left, but not a single creature could be 
seen upon it. The heart of every onlooker sank sickened 
with horror. 

There was only one hope now, and that was that some 
of the crew might be able to get on the rocks, whence they 
might be rescued by means of ropes. In three minutes 
every available piece of rope in the village was on its way 
to the Witch's Nose. 

Zeb was among the first to get a view of the scene of 
the disaster, and it is indelibly imprinted on his memory. 
Congregated up on the piece of rock on which their vessel 
had made shipwreck as many of the crew as could find 
standing room clung together like bees in a swarm. The 
sea kept sweeping over them, and after every wave there 
was one at least less upon the rocks. Some strong 
swimmers were making frantic efforts to reach the other 
parts of the Witch's Nose, four of whom succeeded, and 
were rescued by means of the ropes. Ten minutes after 
the fishermen came on the Witch's Nose en masse^ only 
two human beings were upon the rock. Every effort to 
throw these miserable men a line proved futile, the distance 
was too great. "Oh, if only the life-saving apparatus of 
the coastguardsmen were here," was the universal prayer. 
It was so evident that with it they could easily be rescued. 

Apart from the crowd a little three persons and a dog 
were holding a serious consultation. Zeb had taken his 
uncle and Murray aside to say that he was sure he and 
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Caesar conld manage to eonvey ropes to these poor men, 
and when he appealed to the dnmb animal the fine ereatnre 
wagged his tail, looked to the se% and then in to his 
master's face, as if to say, '< Yes, we could manage it." 
For some time neither of the men would hear of it, but 
when they had listened to Zeb's plan and consulted with 
Mr. M*Corkindale they gave their consent reluctantly, 
and not without many forebodings. Zeb's plan was that 
a rope be tied round him and another round Caesar, by 
means of which they could be lowered into the sea. To 
each of these ropes another was attached for the rescue of 
the men. 

The boy was sure he could do it with the help of Caesar, 
and, in fact, he never would have been allowed to make 
the attempt but because of the general faith in the dog 
helping its master. 

Slowly and carefully Zeb and Caesar were lowered into 
the sea and committed to it with many an earnest prayer. 
The boy found it much harder work than he could have 
ever dreamt it. to be. Before he had gone a quarter of 
the distance his strength was quite spent, and he was glad 
to seize hold of his fdend by the neck. Whether the 
animal would have been able to accomplish the distance 
thus impeded is a problem for the learned to discuss. 
Caesar's strength was not put to the test. Zeb found a 
rope thrown to him from the men on the rock, and was 
soon drawn by them safely out of the sea. 

"What a providence," they said to each other, *'that- 
we kept hold of this rope; it has possibly saved our lives." 

The sailors were true-hearted men, and they refused to 
stir an inch from the rock until the gallant boy who had 
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broaght them Balyation was oat of reach of hann. Ac- 
cordingly, haying tied their rope to that of Caesar, they 
signalled to those on the Witch's Nose, and Zeb wss drawn 
safely oat of danger. Then, and not till then, did the 
men commit themselves to the deep, trusting to the stoat 
arms of the men at the other end of the ropes. A few 
moments of slow bat carefal drawing, and the men were 
welcomed by a crowd eager to show them hospitah'ty aid 
and every kindness. 



CHAPTER XXL 

''MY AIN COUNTRIE." 

The two men who were saved by the united efforts of Zeb 
and Gffisar were the captain and second mate of the ill- 
fated barque. They were traly sailor-like in their manner 
of thanking the boy, wringing his hand until he scarcely 
knew whether jt was off or on, imd emptying their pockets 
to press their contents upon his acceptanca He would 
accept nothing, however, but a small pocket compass from 
the captain, and a foreign coin from the mate, as memen- 
toes of them and their peril They took care to tell Davie, 
however, that the boy should be specially remembered 
when they had seen the owners of the vessel ; and they 
were true to their word. A fortnight after Davie received 
a box. When it was opened there were found a handsome 
collar for Csssar's neck, recording on a silver plaie his 
share in the salvation of the men, a watch for Zeb, with 
an inscription graven upon it to the same effect, and some 
money, to be distributed among those who had assisted in 
the rescuing of the sailors. In addition to this there was 
a special sum of money on behalf of the widows of the 
poor men who had been sw^t away while standing by 
their extemporized lifeboat It turned out that the captain 
was the principal owner of the barque, and that he was 
by no means a poor man, despite his great loss in the 
vessel , 
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Zeb was very prond of his watch, to be snre, and justly 
so ; bat it was a fruitful source of jealousy to his com- 
panions, especially to Willie Gordon. They were morti- 
fied beyond measure that they had done nothing to gain 
a reward, and Zeb soon felt that in the change of thdr 
demeanour towards him. Not only did they hold them- 
selves aloof from him, but, headed by Gordon, they began 
a series of petty persecutions, which had a more disastrous 
issue than any of them thought of, as the sequel will show. 

The storm did not last many days, and the genial A.pril 
weather began to smile away the glooms and terrors of 
winter. Fordy set about repairing the ravages of the 
storm, and preparing for the spring fishing; but the storm 
had not passed away without leaving some solemn im- 
pressions upon the minds of several of the inhabitant& 
This was manifestly shown in' the numbers that crowded 
to a series of meetings held by some zealous evangelists. 
These men were foUowing in the wake of the storm, striv- 
ing to deepen the impressions it had made, or to make the 
careless thoughtful about their best intenests. 

The meetings were held night after night for a week, 
including the Sabbath evenings, in Murray's house. There 
was much interest in religious matters, and not a few were 
melted to tears daring the preaching. Mrs. Baxter was 
one of these^ much to Zeb's surprise, and that of many 
others. 

Zeb had striven to regain his empire over the boys, and 
partially succeeded during these meetings. Tam Scot, 
indeed, although he plumed himself on being Zeb's uncle, 
had never broken his allegiance. As the room was small, 
and the company large, the boys were sent out during tiie 
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meeting. Their favonrite place of concourse was round 
the open door, where they amused themselves in watching 
the faces of the audience, and making sport of such as 
seemed serious. 

*' Zeb," cried Tam, one night, as they stood round the 
door while the preacher was speaking solemnly about 
conscience awakened in the after life, *' Zeb, sAe's greeting 
pointing to his sister, for whom he had no tender regard. 

" Is she ? the hypocrite,^' sneered her nephew, who had 
not yet forgiven her for the treatment he and his belongings 
had received from her. 

On that and the succeeding nights, when Mrs. Baxter 
was a serious listener, she was the Innocent cause of much 
merriment to the thoughtless boys, and especially Zeb, 
who was carried off his feet by the consciousness of his 
superiority in fun makiog. He was to learn, however, 
soon after, that Mrs. Baxter was no hypocrite, whatever 
else she was. 

Murray's little daughter Lizzie had been one of the 
most interested in the meetings. Not that she was able 
to understand much that the speaker said, although she 
was very intelligent considering her years and lack of edu- 
cation, but the hymns, the spiritual earnestness, the name 
of Jesus, so constantly repeated, all had a nameless charm 
for her guileless nature. An invalid from her birth, she 
had never known anything of sin in its coarser forms. She 
had never been conscious of the change in her nature which 
is commonly designated by conversion, for ever since she 
could remember, she had loved the Christ, and many a 
long and lonely hour had she whiled away in talking to 
Him after her childish fashion. In the suggestive words 
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of Christ Himself, she ''believed " in Him. His existence, 
His lore, were the most real of all realities to her. Lying 
nnseen in her bnnk, therefore, Lizzie had drank in with 
greedy ears the melodies for the first time introduced to 
Fordy, and whatchrer she could understand of what the 
preacher said. Her parents knew that althongh she had 
been saved from death by fire, she was not long for this 
world, and so their love for her was a compound of tender- 
ness, sadness, and awe. 

Zeb and Lizzie had become fast friends since he had 
gone to live with the Murrays, although his animal spirits 
and boyish recklessness contrasted strongly with her gentle- 
ness and thoughtfulness* 

Tet the boy had a tenderness for all deformity or pain, 
whether in animals or human beings, which lent a charm 
to his manner, and irresistibly drew to him. 

'* Zeb, tak' me on yer knee ; will ye Zeb ? I'm awfu* 
tired o' lyin'," said the pleading voice of Lizzie, about a 
fortnight after the meetings. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, and the boy was anxious 
to get out insect hunting. He had promised himself a 
fine time in April sunshine, and some splendid contributions 
towards a new collectioa How provoking that she should 
make such a request just at this time ! He had taken her 
on his knee before, and well he knew that that meant an 

hour or two within doors, doing nothing but A look 

at the fleshless face and pleading eyes had put a sudden 
stop to his selfish thoughts. Down went his match-boxes, 
which he used for carrying home his specimens, off came 
his bonnet, and the next instant he was bending over the 
bed and preparing to lift her up. 
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Tenderly as her mother might hare done, he carried her, 
carefully wrapped op in a blanket, to the arm-chair by the 
fire. There, with her head lying comfortably on his arm, 
she smiled so sweetly into his face and thanked him so 
pathetically, that Zeb was more than repaid for the loss 
of a half -holiday. 

For some time there was snch perfect silence in the 
room, for they were alone, that the small Dutch clock on 
the wall ticked painfully. Lizzie was lying with her eyes 
shut, and Zeb's was seeing visions in the fire. Suddenly 
she opened her eyes, and said, "Zebee, dautie, sing 'I 
know there's a bright and a glorious land.' " 

^^ Me sing ! Bless ye, ye micht as weel ask Csesar there. 
I canna sing, Liz." 

The boy was very near the truth, for he had not the 
slightest ear for music. 

"Try, Zebee ; I would help ye, but I'm no able." 

" Here goes then, but pit yer fingers in yer ears," and 
Zeb struck the arm of the chair with his pocket-knife, in 
imitation of the precentor's tuning-fork. '^ Doh, ray, me, 
fah, so, lah, tee, do; do-o-o," said the boy, and began the 
tuna 

When he had ^ung the second verse he was asked to 
repeat it, and then she said, '^ ^ Robes o' white,' think of 
that, Zeb. They'll walk in the licht; Liz'U walk, Liz 
that has niwer walked. Isn't it grand, Zeb 1 Go on." 

^ I'm gaein' there soon," she said, when he had done. 
« Maybe iA' day." 

** Nonsense, lassie, ye'll live t' be a big strong wife yet" 

<< Na, Zebee, Vm sure I winna. Jesus tell 't me in a 
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dream. Liz'll walk there, Zeb, think of that — * o'er streets 
o' gold' But * win you be there and I ? ' " 

" Of coarse, Liz," said the boy solemnly. " At any 
rate, I hope so," he added checking himself. 

** Sing ' God is near thee ' — that's a fisher's hymn." 

The boy's voice rang out : 

** God ia near thee ; therefore, cheer thee. 
Bad soul : 
Hell defend thee when around thee 

BUlowB roll, 
When around thee billows roll." 



i( 



Stop," she said ; " didn't ye think o' that when you 
an' Caesar war i' the sea tryin' t' save thae men?" 

" No, I didna ken the hymn then." 

" But didna God defen' ye, Zeb,' when the * billows ' — 
that'sjwaves, ye ken — war roun' ye?" 

" Ay." 

" I'm sure He did ; an' we love Him for 't, dinna we, 
Zeb ? Sing awa*." 

" Mark the sea-bird wildly wheeling 
Through the skies ; 
God defends him, God attends him, 

When he cries ; 
God attends him when he cries." 

^' There he is," exclaimed the boy, as soon as he had 
finished the versa 

" Let me look, Zeb." 

He carried her to the window and pointed out to her 
the sea-gulls gyrating in the sunshine and revelling in 
boundless liberty. 
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<* Fine," she said ; <^ ^ God defends him, God atten's him 
when he cries.' Think o' that," she added, in her fayour- 
ite phrase, as he carried her back to the arm-chair. '< He 
even atten's the sparrows, Zeb ; the Bible says 't, if He 
atten's them beasts He'll atten' yon an' me, Zeb. Think 
o' that. Yer o' mair yalue than mony sparrows. Ye'U 
sing anither hymn, jist anither one, Zebee ; that ane I'm 
fondest o' — 'My ain countrie.' It has got sic a bonny 
tune." 

Zeb sang without interruption until he came to the fifth 
verse. 



*' Like a bairn to its mither, a wee birdie to its nest, 
I wad fain be ganf(lng noo unto my Saviour's breast ; 
For He gathers in His bosom witless, worthless lambs like me. 
An' carries them Himsel' to His ain countrie." 



'^ Carries them HimseVf Zebee ! Isn't it gran' ? Jist as 
ye carried me out o' the fire. I love ye for 't, Zeb, an' 
I'll kiss ye if ye like." 

Zeb bent with full eyes for the kiss. 

'^ I wad fain be ganging noo, noo,'* she murmured as if 
to herself. ^' Daddy and mammy's kin', an' so's Zeb, but 
I'm so tiret o' pain an' lyin' in bed. I want to walk in 
the licht, and He'll carry me when I'm tiret o' walkin'. 
Think o' that. ^ He gathers in His bosom witless, worth- 
less lambs like me,* Ay, like me, Lizzie, ' an' carries 
them Himsel', HifnseV, to His ain countrie.'" 

When she had been silent with her eyes shut a short 
time, Zeb saw a strange change pass over her features, 
and became alarmed. 

" Oh, I wish they would come," he groaned. 
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He had not long to wait Mrs. Murray carae in with 
a qoick step, for she had been obliged to remain absent 
longer than she cared to be from her child. 

** Here, tak' her," cried Zeb, with terrified eyes ; ''she's 
nae quite so weel." 

Her mother's quick eye saw the change at once, and 
felt its meaning in the pain that went through her heart. 

'' Ma bairn," she wailed, taking her to her breast, and 
rocking her there, while her face was expressive of the 
most passionate love. 

'* Speak t' yer ain mammy jist ae word." 

Lizzie opened her eyes and looked at her with a peace- 
ful smile. 

"* Like a bairn to its mither, a wee birdie to its nest,'" 
she murmured. 

The mother rocked the bairn in her arms, but the^Elder 
Brother was carrying the soul to " His ain countrie." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" FISHERS OF MEN," 

Aftkh Lizzie's death, Mrs. Baxter herself came and beg- 
ged her nephew to return to hi^ uncle's roof. 

" I'll try t' be a mither t' je," she said, " an* mak' up 
for the past. Yer ancle's no been the same sin' ye went 
awa. Ye'll come, winna ye ? " 

** Ay," said the boy, after some pondering. He had 
been watching her conduct narrowly since her attendance 
at the meetings, and had seen that a great change had 
indeed come over his uncle's wife. He had even repeat- 
edly tried to stir up her anger in vain. She was patient 
and gentle where she was formerly hasty and rough. This 
was the simple logic that convinced him it was his duty 
to return. The Murrays were more sorry to lose him 
than he was to leave them, but they felt it was only what 
ought to be, and so were fain to acquiesce. 

Expecting a change in the atmosphere of the old home, 
Zeb was not prepared for the thorough revolution in his 
aunt's character. He used to sit and wonder if she could 
be the same woman. It was evident that she strove to the 
utmost to atone for the past, and although the boy was afraid 
lest it was too good to last long, his fears were never real- 
ised. There was no happier man in all Fordy than Davie 
Baxter, and no better cared for boy than Zeb. This 
change in Mrs. Baxter's character did more to influence 

K 
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the boy's heart for good than either the death of his 
grandmother or Lizzie, mach as he was impressed there- 

by. 

Zeb was not, however, many days under his uncle's 
roof when he had to leaye it again. It happened in this 
wise. Dominie Robertson fell a prey to ill-health, and 
was confined to his bed. Unaccustomed to sickness, he 
feared he was going to die very suddenly. Seized with a 
sudden aversion to his old housekeeper, and a strong de- 
sire to have Zeb with him, he gave the doctor no peace 
until he said he would go down to the boy's friends and 
beg him for a day or two. Mrs. Baxter stoutly resisted 
for a while, but when she was reminded of the dominie's 
great kindness to Zeb, and that the presence of the lad 
would tend to recover the patient, she at last gave her 
consent 

Zeb had never been in the schoolmaster's house before, 
for whenever he had called previously, the housekeeper 
had not allowed him to cross the threshold. It was with 
a feeling of awe, therefore, and wonderment, that he 
stepped into the room which was peculiarly the dominie's 
own. It was an apartment about twelve feet square, low 
in the roof, and feebly lighted by a small window at one 
end. The floor, which was spotlessly clean, was innocent 
of any carpet save two well-worn sheepskins, one before 
the bed, and the other doing duty as a hearth-rug in 
front of the empty grate. In a recess on one side of the 
fireplace were the dominie's book-shelves, not very impos- 
ing either by their size or the binding of the volumes upoa 
them. Comparatively few as the books were, however, 
some of them were very valuable, and there were one or 
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two rare editions of classical works, which at any time 
would fetch a round sum of money. But it was not the 
money value which weighed with the dominie. Every 
volume had become to him a friend by long years of 
silent communion and companionship, and so was above 
price. Two arm-chairs and a round table containing a 
small writing-desk and a miscellaneotis heap of papers, in- 
terspersed here and there with medicine bottles, completed 
the furniture of the room. 

Before Zeb had time to feel anything but a momentary 
pang of disappointment at the baldness of the room, a 
familiar, though somewhat more querulous voice than usual 
was heard issuing from the cupboard bed, so much in 
vogue in Scotland. 

" Is that you, Zebedee ? Come here, if it is." 

Zeb went up to the dbor of the bed, which was only 
half open, and presented himself before the dominie. 

*' I'm so glad you have (;ome," cried Mr. Robertson, 
seizing the boy's hand, and shaking it like a vice. *' I am 
so lonesome. I cannot read, and she," jerking his head 
in the direction of the next room — " and she won't. Now 
you'll read to me a long time, won't you, Zebedee ? And 
you'll stay with me until I'm either better or dead?" 

" Yes," replied the boy, thinking only of the dominie's 
recovery. 

" That's a good boy. Now read first -a chapter from 
the Bible. Let me see ; I have begun the New Testament, 
and got as far as the third chapter of Matthew. Yes. 
Please read the fourth, Zebedee." 

The boy went through the wonderful story of the tempta- 
tion in a sing-song, careless manner, scarcely knowing 
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what words he nttered antil he came to the eighteenth 
verse. The mention of the sea and fishing arrested his 
attention at once. His voice grew more natural, his 
reading was more hearty. Bat when he came to the 
words, " Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men,'' 
he paused, and looked at the dominie inquiringly. 

" Fishers o' men ?" he reiterated. 

''Yes," said the schoolmaster, whose eyes were shut 
" Fishers of men. Quite right ; go on, Zebedee." 

Zeb read on until he came to his own name in the 
twenty-first verse. 

" Zebedee ! Zebedee ! " he cried, excitedly, '' I didna 
ken my name wis here." 

llie dominie opened his eyes. " You did not know that 
yours was a Scriptural name, Zebedee 1 Nonsense, child ; 
you.have forgot. Don't you remember your mother — I 
mean your grandmother — telling you I " 

" No ; am sure they nivver did. my ! I maun try t' 
be good noo ! " 

Mr. Robertson could not help smiling. 

" But, I say — if you please, sir, what does't mean aboot, 
' Fishers o' men ? * Hoo can they catch men ? They're 
nae in the sea, an' hooks would hurt them — maybe kill 
them, ye ken." 

This was too much for the dominie, who laughed hear- 
tily, as in imagination he saw for the moment men being 
pulled out of the sea with a hook in their mouth. 

«' Let me explain, Zebedee. You have seen a man saved 
from drowning — in fact, you have helped to save one, if 
not more. The drowning man was, so to speak, fished out 
of the sea, and saved. Christ meant that men were drown- 
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ing, as it were in sin, and that He would make His 
disciples fish them out, and make them better men — snrelj 
a far greater work than catching fish. Every minister 
and Sunday-school teacher is a fisher of men. Ton under- 
stand?" 

Zeb sat quietly absorbed in thought a moment. Lift- 
ing his head suddenly, he said : ^' How did they fa' into 
this sea o' sin, as ye ca' 't. Were they in a boat? an' 
did it capsize ? or was it wreckit on the rocks ?" 

Dominie Robertson looked hard at his favourite, to see 
if he was jesting ; but the sober, earnest face and question- 
ing eyes showed him at once that the boy was in a great 
perplexity. 

"/Were they in a boat? Did it capsize, dr was it 
wrecked ? " repeated the schoolmaster to himself. " Certain- 
ly, Zebedee. Of course they were. Adam and Eve, our 
first parents were in the boat Probation. They made 
shipwreck on the rocks of disobedience, and so were 
thrown into the sea of sin. Very good — capital ! 1 must 
tell the minister to put that into a sermon. It would form 
a very effective illustration." 

" Then they were on the sea o' sin," persisted Zeb, " in 
the boat ; but hoo did they get there? Did God shove 
them off?" 

Mr. Robertson sat bolt upright in bed, and stared at 
his protege with wide open eyes. 

" We're getting away from the subject, Zebedee, and 
drifting into mysteries. We must not look into those 
things which are not revealed, vainly puffed up with our 
fleshly mind. Sin is a great mystery, Zebedee, but an 
awful fact All we have to do is to try and get out of it." 
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** But," said the boy, who was not to be put off so 
easily, '<hoo did they get wrecked on the rocks o' dis- 
obedience, as ye ca' them ? Was there a storm, or were 
they catcht in a squall ? Maybe," continued he, as he saw 
the smile on the dominie's face, " maybe, though, it wis 
because they didna look after the rudder." 

''Bless me, yon have just got the right idea^ Zebedee. 
Adam and Eve were caught in the squall of temptation. 
They were driven towards the rocks of disobedience, and 
instead of laying hold of the rudder, which is prayer, to 
kQep them right, they allowed themselves to drift on the 
rocks and become shipwrecked." 

" I understand that ; but is everybody that ministers 
fish for in the sea in a boat and wrecked?" 

" Yes, Zebedee. Adam was our Federal Head, and in 
him we were in that boat, and, so as to speak, became all 
sinners with him." 

" Fetherel Heed I What's that f I dinna understand 
it." 

"Nor do I, Zebedee Baxter," thought the dominie; 
but he only said — " It is very hard to understand, Zebe- 
dee ; but it is a subject we don't need to go into. If a 
man's drowning, does the fisherman who jumps in to save 
him first ask a lot of questions of him ? No ! he thinks 
of nothing but of pulling him out. Now, Zebedee, my 
boy, wouldn't you like to be a fisher of men in this best 
sense ? 

The boy thought awhile. 

" It's fine t' think ye've saved onybody, if it's only a 
cat, frae drooning, an' 1 suppose it's as fine to save men 
frae sin. That's what Jesus did, wasn't it?" 
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"Yes, Zebedee/* 

" Then I think I would like t' be a fisher o' men. But 
hoo d'ye learn to catch them?" 

Mr. Robertson told him as best he could, and when he 
had finished he heard the boy sa)ang to himself, ^' Zebedee 
Baxter, a fisher o' men. That's better than bein' a fisher 
o' fish." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AT THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Zeb did the dominie more good tban all the doctor's 
medicines put together. The carious qaestions he kept 
asking, and the strange ideas he entertained on many snb- 
jects, were a continnal source of pleasure to Mr. Robert- 
son, who, forgetting himself in Answering them, grew 
rapidly better. Zeb would have been perfectly happy but 
for one thing. Ever since he had come into the house the 
old housekeeper had assumed an attitude of hostility to 
him. She never missed an opportunity of trying to wither 
him with fierce looks out of her bleared eyes when the 
dominie's prevented her from using her tongue and her 
exhaustless vocabulary of abusive epithets. She had 
tried many schemes to lure Zeb out of the room in order 
to pour out her spleen upon him, but she only succeeded 
once. Then, having shaken as well as abused him, he 
vowed that she would never have the chance of doing it 
again. Accordingly, he never quitted the dominie's pre- 
sence unless obliged, and then such was the rapidity of his 
movements that he was out of her power before she had 
time to utter a word. The boy had come between her 
and her master, and she hated him for it. She soon 
found reason to hate him still more bitterly. 

One afternoon when Zeb had gone home to Fordy for 
an hour or two, and the dominie was folded in the arms 
of Morpheus, Mrs. Brown stole into the room, spectacles 
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on nose, and began to examine the heap of papers on the 
table by the side of the bed. She had seen her master 
8e?eral times writing on his desk, which he laid on his 
knee while he sat up in bed. Nor did it escape her notice 
that whenever she chanced to come into the room he 
seemed to regard her guiltily, while hastily concealing the 
paper in his desk. Her suspicions were aroused, and she 
was on the watch for her opportunity. It had come at 
last. With one eye on the sleeping doipinie and the other 
on the desk, she went over them carefully until she came 
to one, the writing on the back of which startled her, and 
made her gasp for breath. '* The last will and testament 
of Robert Robertson,^' With trembling hands she opened 
it and began to read, entirely forgetful of the dominie's 
presence. So absorbed was she in the revelations of the 
paper that she did not hear a movement in the region of 
the bed, and was only brought to consciousness by the 
dominie saying in a quiet but firm voice : — ** Mrs. Brown, 
what business have yon to read the private papers in my 
desk without first asking my permissioa" 

" Bisness I " cried Mrs. Brown, turning sharply round 
and facing her master, her face ablaze with passion, while 
she threw down the paper as the gauntlet of battle, and 
then stamped upon it with her foot. ** Bisness ! Maister 
Robertson, I think it's jist my bisness if it's onybody's. 
Here, aafter servin' ye for ten or twal years for little or 
naething, ye can gang an' mak that beggarly loon Baxter 
heir t' a' yer propertie, an' me " 

But Mrs. Brown's feelings would not allow her to pro- 
ceed any further. With a hysterical cry she buried her 
face in her apron and rushed out of the room. 
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Wondering yery mnch " whereonto this would grow," 
the dominie lay back in bed and gave himself up to think. 
He wished he had been more careful in locking up his 
desk; but who would e7er haye dreamt of her taking such 
a liberty. Presently, Mrs. Brown returned to the room, 
her bonnet in her hand and her shawl oyer her arm. 

" IVe come t' say good-bye t' ye, Maister Robertson. 
If ye could treat me like that aafter sae mony years o' 
patient an' guid seryice, I think it best we should paart 
Sae if ye'll jist gie me my wages Til e'en be gane." 

Thinking that Mrs. Brown meant what she said, and 
neyer dreaming that she could resort to artifice like the 
present, the dominie was dreadfully alarmed by his house- 
keeper's words. 

'^ Leave me, and I so ill and helpless !" he cried. 

^<0h, ye haye yer faVrite ; he'll nurse ye an' keep hoose 
t' ye better than me," replied Mrs. Brown, in a tone which 
was meant to be sarcastic. 

'* Don't be foolish, Mrs. Brown. I cannot do without 
you, and you must not go away. Giye me up that paper 
you threw on the floor. There," continued he, tearing it 
in pieces, "will that satisfy you at present?" 

**That's a' verra good," pursued the wily woman; "but 
ye can easily mak' anither, an' " 

" Oh, Maister Robertson," cried Zeb, bursting into the 

room like a maniac ; « what will I dee ? My gran'father's 

met wi' an accident, an he's lyin' on the road, nae able to 
moye." 

" Go out with him, Mrs. Brown; there's a good woman, 
and see what you can do for the poor fellow. You haye 
great skill in the matter of broken bones, I know." 
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Thus flattered, Mrs. Brown asked to be led to the scene 
of the disaster. They had not many yards to go. Lying 
on the side of the road moaning with pain they found the 
poor old man. His horse, yoked in the cart, was content- 
edly cropping the scant herbage some few yards distant. 

'* Where are ye hurtit, grandfather?" said Zeb, leaning 
over him. 

With an oath the old man repelled him. *' Didna I 
tell ye that I didna want ye here." 

Mrs. Brown soon found out, however, that he had 
broken his leg. 

" YouVe either fallen afif yer caart an' broken yer leg, or 
the wheel's gane over it. Which was 't?" 

" Never min' which, auld wife," he muttered through 
his set teeth; "my leg's broken, that's eneuch, surely. 
Ye maun get some men t' carry me somewhere. I canna 
lie here." 

Mrs Brown went back to consult with her master. Men 
could easily be found to carry him, but where were they 
to carry him to f It was only a village, and there was no 
hospital.for miles round. 

" Bring him here," said Mr. Robertson, " I'll get up. 
I think it is time I did, and if you are not able to nurse 
the poor fellow alone, why you must get help, that's all." 

So it came to pass that grandfather Young was carried 
to the dominie's house, and put in the dominie's own bed. 
To his surprise and disgust Mr. Robertson felt that he was 
not so ill as he had imagined himself to be. He felt so 
much better for being up that he determined to send Zeb 
home again. But when he made his resolution known to 
that young gentleman he found it stoutly resisted. Zeb 
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affirmed that be was willing to sleep on the floor, or 
anywhere, bnt he wonld like to nnrse his grandfather, as 
he had done the schoolmaster himself. ^'Besides,'' added 
the boy, " I wonld like t' begin bein' a fisher o' men." 
This argument ad hommem was irresistibla 

Several times during the remainder of the evening, both 
before and after the doctor came to set the limb, did the 
boy try to approach his relative, but every time he was 
repelled with mnttered oaths and curses. Nor was the 
dominie himself treated any better. The sufferer wonld 
not allow any one to speak to him or do anything to him 
but Mrs. Brown. 

Zeb went to his room with a heavy heart. It was not 
so easy, apparently^ to be a fisher of men. He thought 
that kindness would, according to Mr. Robertson's teach- 
ing, surely have won his heart, but it had not been so. 
His grandfather must be a very bad man, was the only 
conclusion lie could come to, and not deserving of any more 
kindness being shown him. 

So he would return home on the morrow, and leave him 
to himself ; with which not unnatural but yet ignoble re- 
solution, Zeb tried to go to sleep, but sleep he could not 
for thinking of his grandfather's pain and what the doctor 
had said, that, being so old, he might never get better. 
Where would he go if he died cursing and swearing T Zeb 
trembled to think of where. He grew so wretched that 
he was compelled to get out of bed and pray. There was 
not a sound to be heard ; apparently every one had gone 
to bed or was asleep. Kneeling down, he said, '^ O Lord, 
ye ken fine that I tried t' be kin' t' gran'father th' day, an' 
didna gang hame that I micht be kin' till him, an' ye ken 
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boo he curst at me an' wadna let me come near him. He's 
in the sea o' sin, Lord, the maister says, an' he'll droon 
an' gang t' hell if somebody disna save him. Te ken I 
telt the maister I would like to t be a fisher o' men. Help 
me t' save my grandfather, for Jesns Christ's sake. Amen." 

Feeling much better, he went into bed again, and fell 
asleep. Little did he know that through the thin parti- 
tion his grandfather had heard every word of his prayer, 
and that by the close tears were running down the old 
man's cheeks. He was quick, however, to notice a change 
in his demeanour in the morning, or when he entered the 
room the sufiferer looked at him with a keen searching look. 

"Can I do ony thing for ye gran'father f " he said, ad- 
vancing to the bed. 

" Ye can read me a bit, if ye dinna mind." 

" Mind !" cried the boy, gleefully. " 111 be over glaad ; 
but what'lllreadye?" 

" Ye heedna ask ; the Bible, of coorse ;" and Zeb read 
to him as he had done to the dominie, only that for the 
most part he was the expositor himself. Young showed 
no further signs of change than allowing the boy to read 
to him and not swearing ; but Zeb believed that his grand- 
father was being saved, although if he had been asked he 
could scarcely have told what salvation was. 

As soon as the patient was able to be moved, he accom- 
panied Zeb to Fordy. Davie Baxter opened his house to 
him at once, as he had no home and no relations of his 
own, where he was brought to true repentance and amend- 
ment of life, until he was carried to his long home. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

« 

' WILLIE GORDON'S REVENGE. 

" I SAT, young man, if I see you prowling about here 
muckle langer, I'll gee ye in chaarge o' the police/' 

" What'll ye dee that fori" growled Willie Gordon. 

" IVe seen ye lookin' the way o' them snares/' cried 
Colonel Sackville's gamekeeper, threateningly ; " as if ye 
kent aboot them, and they belangt t' ye. Be aff ; dinna 
let me see ye here again, or it'll be the worse for ye." 

** Dinna speak sae fast, maister. I can surely look 
whaur I like, without askin' your leave. But if ye'd speak 
fair, an' gee me somethin', I micht be able t' tell ye who 
set the snares. Come noo, what dee ye say to that? " 

Like most men armed with a little brief authority, the 
gamekeeper was thirsting for an opportunity of bringing 
some one to justice. He had only been in power a few 
weeks, but during that time there had been more poaching 
on the ground than there ever had been before daring the 
same space of time. The colonel grew so angry, that 
his wife feared he would be struck with an apoplectic fit, 
while the gamekeeper began to fear for his post. He 
was therefore determined, at all hazards, to have a case 
against some one, it did not matter much whom, so loug as 
it would show his vigilance. Accordingly, he jumped at 
Gordon's proposal. 

'* Excuse me for speakin' so sharp," he said conciliatorily, 
'* but I've not been in bed night nor day for nearly a week 
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watchin' they poachers. See, I'll gee ye saxpence oat o' 
my ain pocket now, an' when ye help me t' takthe offender 
before the Gomel, Til see that he gees ye somethin' hand< 
some.*' 

" Weel, gee me the saxpence. What time are ye aboot 
here in the afterneen?" 

*' I can be here ony tima Will from fiye till it's dark 
do?" 

'^ Aye. You hide ahint them bashes aboot six o'clock 
the mom an* the next day, an' I'll bring somebody till ye. 
Maybe there'll be a dog. bat jist yoa shoot it the minate 
ye see't for it's an awfa' brate t' bite." 

" Leave that t' me. Yoa jist be here at the richt time." 

<' Noo, Zebedee Baxter," Gordon mattered to himself 
as he returned towards Fordy ; "if I can only get ye there 
1*11 hae my revenge on ye." 

Gordon had never forgiven Zeb for his heroic work on 
the Witch'd Nose, in helping to save the two men. At 
least, to speak more correctly, he had never forgiven him 
for receiving the captain's handsome present, the watch 
and chain, and being so proad of it Jealonsy, in fact, 
had embittered his heart, and he was determined to have 
what he miscalled ** his revenge." We have seen the way 
in which he, after considerable waiting, purposed to have 
it 

"I say, Baxter," he said, meeting Zeb the veiy next 
day, ** Are ye gaun ony where this aafterneen !" 

" No. Why f '* 

« I'm gaun t* th' Hermitage, and 1*11 let ye come wi' me 
if ye like." 

" Will ye f Then Til come." 
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The Hennitap^e was a large hollow tree in the wood be- 
longing to Colonel Sackrille, bat open to the public. 
Local tradition said that a hermit had lived twenty years 
in this hollow tree without seeing but one human face 
during the whole of the period. Situated on the banks of 
a small stream and within an easy distance of several 
important towns and villages, it was a favourite resort of 
excursionists and pic-nic parties, who kept the pine woods 
and the river alive during the whole of the summer. It 
was because Zeb felt sure there would be some pleasure- 
seekers there that he was so eager to go. 

"Do ye ken what that is, Baxter?" asked Gordon, 
pointing to the snare he himself had set. They were on 
their way home, and had reached the place appointed for 
the betrayal of Zeb. They had found no one at the 
Hermitage, and as twilight was fast approaching, Gordon 
hurried his victim back again, under the pretence t!iat it 
would be dark before they reached Fordy, and their friends 
would be sure to be anxious about them. 

" Yes ; what is't ? " queried the unsuspecting lad. 

" It's a snare — ^a trap, ye ken^-to catch game. I winder 
if there's onything in't. I would gang an' see but I'm ower 
clumsy. I micht mak a noise, an' if the gamekeeper were 
aboot he would be sure t' nab me, because he has a quarrel 
wi' me." 

"Never mind, Willie," said Zeb. "It doesna belangt' 
us." 

**• But I should like richt weel t' ken if anything was 
in't. There's nae wrang in that, surely. I wish ye would 
rin an' see. Yer sae muckle quicker than I am." 
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" But ye say/' replied Zeb, who felt somewhat flattered 
by Gordon's words, " that the gamekeeper is maybe aboot. 
I diuna want him t' catch me." 

Zeb stood uncertain what to do. He did not like to 
meddle with what was not his own out of mere curiosity, 
and yet he was anxious to stand well in Gordon's eyes. 

" Yer feart, that's jist it," said Gordon, in a taunting 
voice. ** Ter a big coord. I aye said ye were, in spite 
o' yer braggin'." 

This was too much for Zeb's high spirit to brook. 

" Dinna ca' me a coord, Willie Gordon, for ye ken I'm 
nae sic a thing. .Will ye stand here till I come back! " 

" Of coorse I will. But will ye take Caesar wi' ye ? " 

**He wouldna bide wi' you if he saw me gaun awa," 
said Zeb, as he climbed over the fence, and ran towards 
the snare. 

He had scarcely time to bend over the snare and see 
that there was nothing in it, when he felt his collar seized 
from behind. Turning sharply round, he saw that he was 
in the grasp of the gamekeeper. 

" Aye, so I've got ye at last, ye young villain," said the 
man of authority, at the some time shaking him as if he 
nad been a pound of feathers. *' Come awa' wi' me. 
Ye'll maybe repent o' this." 

'^ Oh, please," cried Zeb, almost frightened out of his 
wits. *' Willie Gordon sent me. Look, he's over thare," 
and he turned towards the fence where he had left his 
companion, but Gordon was not to be seen. 

'^ Nae nonsense, noo. Ye'd better come along qnaetly 
wi' me, or it'll be the worse for ye. Is that your dog ? " 

L 
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he continued suddenly, as CsBsar, who had been scouring 
about, came bounding up. 

"Aye/' replied Zeb, becoming himself again; "ye'd 
better let me alane, or he'll flee at ye!" 

** If he does, 111 shoot him deed on the spot." 

"Here, Caesar; help me!" cried the boy, struggling to 
get free. 

In less than a second the animal flew at the gamekeeper, 
and such was the impetuosity of his onslamght that the 
man lost his balance and fell flat upon the ground. Before 
failing, his hand loosed its hold of Zeb's collar, and the 
boy was free. With a bound he turned from the prostrate 
gamekeeper, and, calling Caesar, he ran towards the fence. 

He had gained it, and was descending into the road, 
when he was made captive again. This time it was by 
the Colonel himself — a little, stout man, with large fierce 
eyes protruding from their sockets, big, flabby cheeks, 
purple and red, and no neck. Such was the anger mani- 
fested by this son of Mars that he was able only to foam 
at the mouth, and stamp with his feet, while he held on 
with both hands. 

" Keep a firm grip o' him, sir," panted the gamekeeper, 
who was seen approaching, dragging Caesar by his collar, 
for the man, accustomed to master the fiercest dogs, had 
managed to muzzle him with a piece of rope. <^ I found 
him at the snare." 

'^All right, Saunders," said the Colonel, finding his 
voice ; '' you keep hold of that brute, and Til keep hold 
of this." 
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Speechless and amazed, Zeb suffered himself to be led 
along by the captor. 

"Now, do you know who I am?" said the Colonel 
fiercely, as they came in sight of his mansion. *^ I'll let 
yon know what it is to trespass on my preser?es, yon 
young thief." 

"Please, sir, Willie Gordon sent me. It's true Fm 
telling ye. He tell't me to go on an' look if there was 
anything in, an' I did, because he said I was a coord an' 
feart." 

" Hold your tongue, sirrah, and tell me no lies. There 
was no accomplice with you when I saw you. I don't 
believe you. And do you know that I am a Justice of the 
Peace? I will lock you up to-night myself, and give you 
in charge of the police to-morrow." 

At which Zeb lost .his fortitude, and began to cry. 

When they reached the Colonel's house, the gamekeeper 
told his story, and the Justice of the Peace, finding Zebe- 
dee Baxter guilty of trespass, sentenced him to be locked 
up in his stables that night until further inquiries were 
made into his character and antecedents. So when he 
had been treated to some bread-and-cheese, he was taken 
to an empty stable, and thrust in there. He was not 
alone, however, for to his joy he found Caesar there, and 
when he had cut the rope with which he had been muzzled, 
he put his arms round his favourite's neck, and began to 
sob out to him the story of their mutual wrongs. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FRIENDS IN NEED AND DEED. 

" Well met, Dominie ; I was just coming to see you." 

'* And I was just coming to see you." 

"Then, again, I say well met," replied Mr. McCorkin- 
dale. " Now," continued he, laughing, ** which house are 
we at this moment nearest to. Tour's or mine? for I am 
rather tired." 

" Mine, I think," replied the Dominie ; '* so will you do 
me the honour of coming under my roof?" 

" With pleasure, Mr. Pedagogue ; but let us to busi- 
ness at once. I wanted to see you. about ' our mutual 
friend,' Zebedee '' 

" Most extraordinary," interrupted Mr. Robertsoa I 
was coming to you for a similar purpose." 

"So much the better augury for success. Will you 
begin, or shall I?" 

" The pulpit has precedence of the desk, sir." 

" Thadk you, I was not aware of that; but to business. 
You kuow that Zebedee's poor grandmother left £100 in 
my hands for the purpose of giving him a superior educa- 
tion, and fitting him for a better position than that of a 
fisherman ; that was, of course, if the boy elected to go 
on with his education. In the eyent of his preferring to 
remain in the community where he was born the money 
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is to be kept until he is of age. Now, I think it is time 
that I should know what the boy's thoughts on the subject 
are, because, if he does choose to go through a university 
training it is time that he was sent to a preparatory 
school. I know you will not be offended by my saying so, 
l^ecause you yourself have told me that, from various 
reasons, you cannot do justice to him here/' 

" Offended, my good friend ! Impossible ! Your 
thoughts are exactly mine. I think that if Zebedee is to 
go on with his education, he must be taken out of his 
present surroundings, for some time, at least. But has it 
never struck you that £100 will go but a very little way 
towards a University education? " 

"I certainly have thought so, but it has never entered 
my mind that he would do otherwise than you or I did — 
support himself by tuition if he is not able to gain a 
bursary." 

^^ You will agree with me, Mr. McCorkindale, that both 
of us were hindered in our studies by the necessity of 
supporting ourselves. I have heard that James McCork- 
indaie would have carried everything heiore hun in the 
shape of honours and bursaries had it not been that he 
had so much private teaching to do." 

" You must not believe everything you hear," said the 
minister laughing ; '* but I grant you the necessity of sup- 
porting himself does cripple a determined student — though 
on the other hand, it throws him more upon himself, and 
makes himself more a man. But, apart from all these con- 
siderations, we have to look the fact in the face ; he has 
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nothing, and he will have nothing bnt the £100, and, 
after all, that is a great deal more than roost have." 

" I beg your pardon," replied the dominie, " but I mast 
correct one statement: £100 is not all that the boj will 
have." 

"Pray, where is the rest to come from, Mr. Peda- 
gogue?" 



" I am not at liberty to- 



n 



" Is that you, Maister Robertson?" 

The voice came suddenly and unexpectedly out of the 
gathering gloom, but the Dominie recognised it in a 
moment. 

'*Yes, Wullie Gordon. What may you want with 
me?" 

" Zebedee Baxter's taen up for poachin'." 

" Nonsense, Wullie," said Mr. Robertson, smiling at the 
idea. " You must have made a mistake." 

" That I haven't. I seed him wi' my ain een nabbed by 
the gamekeeper." 

** What gamekeeper? " said the minister, for his friend 
was speechless with incredulity. 

" Cornel Sackville's ! I was gaen be the cornel's house, 
an' I saw the gamekeeper pullin' him along wi' the collar 
o' his coat, an' sayin' he would hae him locked up for set- 
tin' snares." 

" When was that ? ** 

" About twa hoors ago." 

" We must go and see about this at once, Mr. Robert- 
son. What do ye say ? " 
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« 

**.It'8 a long way — ^three miles at least ; but I think I 
could manage it by help of my stick." 

** You will go with us, Wullie. You may be of some 
use." 

" I would wullinly gang wi* ye," said Gordon, hypo- 
critically ; " but I'm in a great hurry, and maun be hame 
immediately." 

" T tell you what it is," said the dominie, as they trudged 
along the road in the dark discussing the subject, •* I don't 
believe that Zebedee is in the fault at all. If it is not all 
a hoax, as I do believe it is, Gordon has got him into the 
scrape instead of himself. I feel morally sure of it." 

" Well soon know," replied Mr. McCorkindale, wisely 
reserving his opinion until they had heard what Zeb and 
the gamekeeper would have to say on the subject. 

iirrived at the mansion they found that the Colonel was 
at dinner. The footman showed them into the drawing- 
room until he had finished, " which will not be very long,'' 
he said. 

" Well, this may not be long for a colonel," laughed 
Mr. McCorkindale, ** but it's far too long for a parson." 
This was after they had waited one half-hour. 

At last a shuffling of slippered feet was heard, and the 
Colonel rubbing his hands and smiling as if his better 
nature had been inspired with a good dinner, came bustling 
into the room. 

" I have not the honour, gentlemen, of your acquain- 
tance, although I presume one of you is a clergyman." 

"My name is McCorkindale and my friend's Robertson ; 
we have come to see you about a protege of ours, whom 
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We hare jast learned, jonr gamekeeper has apprehended 
on a charge of poaching, or setting snares, or something 
of that kind." 

" Oh," said the Colonel, losing his good humour at the 
mention of the circumstance, which he had almost forgotten 
in the enjoyment of the table — " oh, it's about him — the 
young rascal — that you have come, it is ? The young dog ! 
Saunders caught him at the snare, and I caught him as he 
was running away. So he is a protege of your's, is he f " 

" Yes," said the dominie, who was getting warm at the 
sneering, ungentlemanly tone of speech which the Colonel 
assumed so suddenly. " Yes, I am pleased to say that we 
have had cause to be proud of him, and it is our firm con- 
viction that if the truth were known in this case he would 
be found to be more sinned against than sinning." 

** Possibly so, gentlemen ; but I have not your faith in 
human nature, doubtless, and I believe him to be guilty." 
• " A mere boy like him ? " 

" Yes ; a mere boy like him." 

" Would it be trespassing too much upon your kind- 
ness to ask you to bring the boy and the gamekeeper be- 
fore us, that we may hear what they have both to say on 
the matter!" 

" I have had them before me, and surely I, a justice of 
the peace, am able to come to a judgment on the matter," 
said the man of war, drawing himself up to his full height. 
** However," he added, suddenly recollecting that he had 
intended to make inquiries into the boy's character and 
relations, "if you wish it, it shall be done." 
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Accordingly, bat a few minntes more elapsed before 
Saunders came in, accompanied by Zeb. As soon as the 
boy saw his friends in the room he rushed towards them, 
and attempted to say something, bat his utterance was 
choked with the tide of feeling surging in his heart. The 
dominie hastily passed his fingers through his favourite's 
curls, and whispered an encouraging word. Meanwhile 
Mr. McCorkindale had requested Saunders to give hiis ac- 
count of the matter, which the gamekeeper did in the 
broadest of Scotch, but with the strictest accuracy. Then 
Zeb told his tale with a simplicity and pathos which 
charmed every one but the Colonel, who sat twirling his 
thumbs with an expression on his countenance which said 
as plainly as if he had spoken it, "It's all a He. I don't 
believe a word of it." 

"Now, sir," said Mr. McCorkindale, when Zeb had 
ended ; " if I am able to prove to you that this same 
Wullie Gordon is — ^in plain words — a liar, I think 1 have 
done this much for my friend Zebedee — I have made him 
to appear no worse than the other ; and if they are both 
liars, which I don't believe, I ask you, why should you 
believe one against the others ; why give the oldest liar the 
benefit of the doubt?" 

" Sir, it was Gordon himself who told us Zebedee had 
been seized by your gamekeeper for poaching. He told us 
that as he was going by your house he saw Saunders thiere 
pulling Zebedee along by the collar of his coat, and saying 
he would have him locked up for setting snares. No^, 
according to your gamekeeper's evidence, you yourself 
had the boy by the collar while he was managing the dog. 
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Gordon had gone away before you came on the scene, 
Saunders says. Now how do you reconcile the two 1 *' 

Colonel Sackville sat biting his thumb-nail for a second 
or two, evidently reluctant to give up Zebedee, and yet 
feeling convinced that, all things considered, Gordon was 
more likely to be at fault than the other. 

" Gentlemen," he said at last, " I will grant you that I 
think there is more likelihood of Baxter being in the right 
than Gordon, and I will give him the benefit of the doubt, 
so that he's frea I will also say that if he can prove 
what he has said — that is, if he can get Gordon to confess 
to me that he was the offender, I will ask his pardon and 
give him five pounds to boot Will that satisfy • you, 
gentlemen!" 

" Thank you," said Mr. Robertson with some hauteur, 
** we are obliged for your kiodness and frankness, but our 
friend Zebedee could not accept your money, nor we for 
him, even if he stood in need of it, which he is far from 
doing." 

*'Very well, gentlemen; it shall be as you like. I 
wish you a very good evening." 

"Let it be understood, however," said the minister, 
**that while we accept your liberation of Zebedee, we 
shall hold ourselves responsible to you for some further 
proof of his innocence. The moment it is forthcoming 
you shall have it." 

" Just as you like, gentlemen," said the Colonel as he 
bowed them out. 

Not many days after, Gordon made a full confession to 
Mr. McCorkindale, and at his request went and repeated 
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it all in the ears of the Colonel. The man of war was so 
angry that it would have gone hard with Gordon had he 
not been armed by the minister with a plea for forgiven- 
ness. Having respect to this, he dismissed him with a 
severe lecture, and a cantion emphasised to such a degree* 
that Gordon stood ever after in terror of meeting Colonel 
Sackville. 



CONCLUSION. 

"Now, Zebedee, we want you to tell ns what you 
would like to be when you are a man ?" 

ITiey were seated comfortably round the dominie's 
lamp, which stood upon the round table when Mr. 
McCorkindale uttered these words. 

'* He kens," said the boy, looking towards Mr. Robert- 
son. 

" Me, Zebedee ; I don't think you have ever hononred 
me with your confidence in that particular." 

" Dinna ye remenber," said the boy, eagerly, *' about the 
sea o* sin an' the fishers o' men ? " 

"I beg your pardon, my boy; I do remember that. 
Shall I tell Mr. McCordindale? " 

« If ye like." 

" I do commend your choice," said the minister, when 
he had heard all the dominie had to say ; '^ but I hardly 
know in what way you mean. Do you mean that you 
would like to be a minister, and give your whole time to 
blessing men ; or do you mean that you would be a fisher- 
man, like my friend Murray, doing good when you had 
opportunity? I will tell you why I a«k. Your p©or 
grandmother, who loved you so much, had a great desire 
before her death that you should receive a good education, 
and become a minister or a doctor, although, mind you, 
ihe wished yom to become just what you liked. You are 
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now growing np to be a young man, and Mr. Robertson 
and I think it is time that you made up your mind about 
it What do your uncle and aunt say ? " 

" Auntie and Maister Murray says I should be a minis- 
ter, but uncle would like me t' be a doctor. He says doc- 
tors has the best opportunities o' being fishers o' me^, 
seein' so mony folk deein', ye ken." 

" Tm not sure but he is quite right, Zebedea A wise 
doctor might be the means of doing much good ; but what 
do you say about it yourself? " 

** Am no gaein t' be a fisher, at ony rate. It's a' verra 
good for savin' folk frae droonin' in the sea, but he says," 
turnin towards the dominie, " there are thoosans droonin' 
in the sea o' sin for ane that droons in the' sea oot thera 
Sae, I could do mare good nae bein' a fisher." 

" Thep you would like to go to college and study, would 
you I" 

« Aye." 

** Very well, Zebedee, it will be so. But do you ever 
think of this, that it would be inconsistent, wrong in fact, 
I think, to try and save people if you are not saved your- 
self." 

Zeb hung his head and was silent. 

** Do you think you are saved, Zebedee?" 

"I'm nae sure," said the boy. "I feel awful bad at 
times, but I'm prayin', an' he," pointing again to the 
dominie, " is prayin' for me, an' so's Murray, an' auntie, 
an uncle, an' I think I will be good afore I'm done wi' 
collega" 
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The two men conld not repress a smile at Zeb's sim- 
pKcity and faith. 

'' Yon mnst not think that yon need wait all that time, 
my boy, before being what we call saved. The moment 
that you believe in Christ and love Him, that moment you 
are saved, the Bible says. You just think of that and 
pray about it. But you have not yet said whether you 
would like to be a doctor or a minister." 

" I dinna ken. I sometimes think ane, then the ither. 
Could I be baith?" he asked quickly. 

"Both?" said the dominia "Why, of course you 
could if you liked, and had strength enough. There's 
Doctor Stewart, he is not a D.D., but an M.D., and he 
studied medicine and divinity at the same time.'' 

" Then I should like t' do the same," said Zeb eagerly. 

A few days after this conversation, there was a quiet 
but important little meeting at the Manse. There were 
only four present, chief friends of Zeb — the minister, the 
dominie, Murray, and Davie Baxter. Miss McCorkindale 
would have been there, had she not left the place and 
changed her name. The busmess of the meeting was 
Zeb's future. To the surprise of all, Mr. Robertson said 
that he had a small sum of money (about £150) which he 
had resolved to put into the bank as his contribution to- 
wards the lad's education ; he had been to him a son, he 
said, and the least he could do was to be as far as he 
could a father to him. 

'' I canna lat Maister Robertson tak' a' the pleasure 
oot o' my hands," said Murray. " I owe mair t' th' boy 
than I can repay. I dauma trust mysel' t' loll ye a' he's 
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been t' me an' mine. I can only say as I hae nae family 
o' my ain, he'll never want as lang as I hae onything. T' 
proye that it's nae a* words, there's fifty pounds akeady 
in the bank for him." 

" I'm verra prood t' hear a' the kin' things ye've said 
about my nephie," said Davie, his great eyes filling with 
tears of joy. He's been naethin' bit a blessin' t' our 
hoose since me and father brocht him hame that nicht ; 
me an' my wife wouldna like to think that you were doin' 
a' for the lad, and though we're nae sae rich as some o' 
ye, bein' younger an' a biggish family, we've thirty poun's 
or more laid by for him in the noo, an' we're workin' for 
mair." 

" You must not overdo it, friends," said Mr. McCorkin- 
dale, endeavouring to smile down his emotioa "It is 
possible to do so. We want to rouse all the man in him, 
and I feel sure the best course to pursue will be never to 
let him want, but yet to let him come very near to it 
occasionally. I only say so, having his best interests at 
heart. He will study all the better for it. I should have 
liked to have given something myself in common with you, 
but as you have already enough, and as I have grand- 
children, I will be content with offering him advice and 
sympathy as long as I live. We all joy to-day because 
we are trying to send out into the world in the name of 
Ood, one who will be a true ' fisher of men.' God bless 
the lad. The Angel which redeemed us from all evil bless 
the lad." 
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Years hare passed awaj* Zebedee Baxter, by dint of 
hard stodj, has qualified himself to perform the duties 
either of pastor or ph jsician. He has accepted an en- 
thusiastic inyitation to become helper and successor to 
Mr. McCorkindale, now almost too old to preach, and looks 
forward to a life of hearty service amoog the people of 
his natiye Tillage^ who, strange to say, giye him '' honour 
in his own country ." The dominie has gone to spend his 
days under his farourite^s roof, and Cassar, who has con- 
tinned a faithful fnend and helper all along, is still able 
for actire serrice. His master is not likely to forget the 
aim of his life, for he often says, bending down and patt- 
ing Caesar on the head, ^* We are to be fishers of men in 
erery seuse of that word* Are we not, Caesar?" and the 
fine animal wagging his tail, turns to his master with a 
look as if he said, ^^ That's it — ^Fishers of men.'' 
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A delicious story — eflfective, impressive, encouraging— all that a 
story ought to be. We shall not soon forget having read it ; it hag 
done us real good, which a story very seldom does. It is destined to 
be read for many a year to come — at least, so we hope and think. It 
has the life and heart in it which cause a book to survive when its 
rivals die into oblivion."— BKr. Spnrseon. 

" A simple, weU^told story of Scotch fisher life, occasionally rising 
to a high pitch of dramatic excellence." — Scotsman. 

" A homely and well-told story of fisher life in Scotland. The various 
incidents are spiritedly described, and a mixture of humour and pathos 
runs through the whole in a very eflfective manner." — City Press. 

(( * * * ^ "book of such an order as to deserve a much more 
lengthened notice than we can afibrd to give it here. It is full of 
character, humour, and insight into the human heart." — Nonconfor- 
mist. 

" ♦ ♦ ♦ The author may be heartily congratulated on having pro- 
duced a book which is fuU of suggestive and important teaching for 
adult readers, and which at the same time young people will peruse 
with eager and unflagging iDterest."— Literary World. 

" ♦ ♦ ♦ Outwardly and inwardly, it is such as will prove a most 
acceptable gift * * * Thereaderwillbedelighted, and frequently 
convulsed, by this narrative of how he got into and out of innumerable 
scrapes. The story is told with a freshness, knowledge of the ways 
and means of Scottish fisher folk, regard to dialect and accessories, and 
maintenance of verisimilitude, which leave nothing to be desired." — 
Covrant, 

<< This is a capital bit of realism as a picture of lowly Scottish life in 
a coast village of Aberdeenshire. The Scotch is good, the drawing true 
to nature, the development of the story skilful, and the moral all that 
it ought to be." — Daily Review. 



